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THE ORIGINAL MASSAGE INSTITUTION 


The Walter Sanitarium 


WALTERS PARIH, PA. 


Wernersville Station, Philadelphia and Reading Railroad; through 
parlor cars from New York and Philadelphia without change. 


For Natural Advantages this Sanitarium may be said to be unequaled ; 
for Acquired Facilities unsurpassed. 

It has always been a delightful home for the well, but a better one for the sick. 

Mountain air, dry, balmy, bracing; climate often said to be the finest 
in the world. 

Water pure and soft from living springs on the mountain side. 

Scenery a continual feast. 

‘* Perched high above the storm’: career, 
Look downward where a thousand realms appear.” 

Buildings of mountain granite, erected by the present owner and 
manager for their present purposes to answer his needs as a physician, as tools 
answer to the needs of the mechanic. 


In the Mountains of Pennsylvania 


The product of over forty years’ experience with sanatory methods in the 
treatment of invalids. These.methods have been personally studied and applied 
with a success nowhere else illustrated. 

The massage treatment as a sanatory appliance originated here; even 
sanatory treatment as now understood, may be said to have radiated from this 
center, But greater things are yet in store; forty years of original study and 
investigation do not go for nothing. The Exact Science of Health is neither 
a dream nor a fiction, but a great reality. 

Baths, Massage, Swedish Movements, Electricity, Hygienic Dietary. 
Long Distance Telephone, No. 873, Reading, Pa. 


Illustrated catalogue free. Terms moderate 


Address ROBERT WALTER, M.D., Dept. 4, Walters Park, Pa. 
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A Personal Appreciation of Dr. Robert Walter, of 
Walter’s Park. 


By J. A. 


There are some persons to whom we 
are intuitively drawn to seek advice 
upon the practical affairs of life, while 
other persons repel us and have just 
the opposite effect upon us. Dr. Wal- 
ter is a man of keen sympathies, and 
everyone, more or less, is subject to 
his personality; this is not surprising, 
as he has a most genial disposition. 


DR. WALTER’S PERSONALITY. 


Phrenology points out seven princi- 
pal reasons why one is naturally drawn 
to such a man as Dr. Walter, and why 
one is convinced of his practical com- 
mon-sense, his originality of mind, 
his farsightedness, his intuitive per- 
ception as proof of his understanding 
of character. 

His years of experience have weighed 
but lightly upon him, and have made 
him to-day the envy of many who are 
practically so-called worn out and used 
up at his age, and are deficient in the 
qualities that make for health, are 
ignorant of the laws that go to build 
up “abundant life,” or are bowed down 
by the stress and strain of business. 
Most men and women nowadays are 


Fow Ler. 


posing as expert character readers, and 
we congratulate the Science of Phre- 
nology on having converted so many 
persons to the most accurate way of 
summing up character. 


HIS FOREHEAD. 


1. By looking at the forehead of 
our venerable friend, we see at once 
a thoughtfulness expressed there. The 
forehead is broad in the organ of 
Causality, in the upper portion of the 
forehead, hence he possesses more than 
ordinary originality of mind, ability 
to organize and think deeply on all 
matters of vital importance. 


HIS CENTRAL FACULTIES. 


2. It will also be noticed that he is 
very prominently developed in the 
central faculties which show an active 
capacity to analyze men, subjects, lines 
of work, and all the great laws of life. 


HIS INTUITION. 


3. The organ of Intuition enables 
him to examine the needs of his fellow- 
men, and every page of his last work 
breathes this dominating thought: 
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He has shown his love of humanity 
and his keen interest in his fellow- 
men when laying before his readers 
“Life’s Great Law.” 


FINE QUALITY. 


Added to his well-rounded-out fore- 
head, and his regular features, he has 
a fine quality of organization, which 
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beauty of conception, and appropriate- 
ness of expression. 


HIS HEIGHT OF HEAD. 


5. The height of the doctor’s head 
and the fullness of the coronal and su- 
perior regions indicate that he has a 
well-developed moral brain, hence we 
should expect him to be a_broad- 

















DR, ROBERT WALTER, 


helps to increase our confidence in his 
ability as a medical man, and his prac- 
tical method of giving advice. 


HIS ORIGINALITY OF MIND. 


4. The outline of his head shows 
more than ordinary originality of 
mind, and we know that through the 
breadth of head in the temples he pos- 
sesses large Constructiveness and 
Ideality. This segment of his brain 


also indicates resourcefulness of mind, 


minded, liberal thinker, conscientious 
in carrying out his views of life, his 
opinions, as well as his principles, and, 
consequently, we are sure that what- 
ever his experience has brought to him 
he will unflinchingly express it. 


HIS WILL POWER. 


6. He is a man of indomitable will 
power, great perseverance, and re- 
markable tenacity of mind. This was 
one of the characteristics that O. S. 
Fowler laid great stress upon when he 
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examined the doctor’s head many years 
ago, and it has not decreased with the 
experience of years. 


HIS SOCIAL FACULTIES. 


?%. He should be known for his 
geniality of character, his sociability 
of mind, his capacity to make friends, 
and his companionableness when 
thrown among strangers. Thus it will 
be seen that he is a_ well-balanced 
man, possessing no great extremes of 
character and capable of unifying the 
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ence of other men, and he finally builds 
up a foundation, and points out posi- 
tive laws concerning life, medical sci- 
ence, the curing of disease, and the 
philosophy of living. He writes not so 
much with the object of popularizing 
his ideas—though he succeeds in doing 
this—but mainly to attract the atten- 
tion of deep thinkers and intellectual 
critics on the subject in question. He 
very carefully covers the whole ground 
of the Rest Cure (pages 192-205) ; 
Gymnastic Schools, or the processes of 
development (page 219); the Fasting 





WALTER’S PARK. 


best resources of Nature, knowledge, 
and experience. He should be able to 
get in touch with others quite readily, 
and, although he holds distinct opin- 
ions about matters and things, yet he 
is so logical that he is capable of point- 
ing out to others their proper course 
in life, and he is able to persuade peo- 
ple to conform to his views, rather 
than alienate them from his views. 


HIS BOOK. 


His book is an outpouring of his 
own ideas and experience, which he 
contrasts with the life and the experi- 





Cure; and the ideas of Drs. Jennings, 
Trall, Jackson, and Hahnemann (page 
236) ; the Water Cure (page 282) ; the 
Mind Cure (page 283) ; ete. 

His book is one of the most complete 
works on the subject we have had the 
pleasure of reading. All professional 
and business men should read it. 


DR. WALTER'S OTHER WORKS. 


Dr. Walter’s other books are: “Vital 
Science,” “The Outlines of a Common- 
Sense System,” “The Best Means of 
Preserving Health and of Gaining 
Health,” “The Sanitary Treatment of 
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Neurasthenia,” “Scientific Rest-Cure,” 
“Getting at the Foundations,” etc.* 

As a lecturer Dr. Walter is genial, 
thoughtful, persuasive, and instructive ; 
and it is little wonder that persons 
who visit his sanitarium are cured of 
their various maladies. He knows 
how to give a word of cheer and en- 
couragement to each, and, more than 
that, he applies natural law to the con- 
dition of all of his patients. 


THE SANITARIUM. 


The sanitarium at Walter’s Park is 
the product of an idea. The founder, 
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of health is here built upon a solid 
foundation. 

The Walter Sanitarium is the legiti- 
mate rest-cure. It urges nutrition as 
the basis, and avoids stimulation. Its 
methods are restful, quieting, sooth- 
ing, promotive of real vitality, instead 
of the excited and apparent vigor that 
comes from tonics and stimulants. 
Rest, sleep, relaxation is the leading 
idea, which idea is the product of more 
than forty years’ intelligent experience 
with sanitary appliances. Here one is 
able to receive all the best possible 
conditions for rest and recuperation, 
as well as the most skillful treatment 











THE 


from being supposed an incurable in- 
valid, became under this idea a marvel 
of energy and endurance, and erected 
a sanitarium to illustrate his new 
ideas. After fifteen years of hopeless 
invalidism he turned his attention to 
medicine, and a sanitarium was built, 
that he might offer to others what he 
had proven to himself so convincingly 
valuable to health. The sanitarium is 
dedicated to the science of right liv- 
ing as the basis for good health. It 
teaches the practices and the art of 
getting well side by side with the art 
of keeping well. Its results to inva- 
lids are permanent, the superstructure 


*All of these works can be had from the 
Fowler & Wells Company, New York. 


ANNEX. “ 


of all cases received into the establish- 
ment, 

The location of the sanitarium is 
certainly an ideal one. On the moun- 
tain side, nearly 1,000 feet above tide- 
water, overlooking one of the richest 
and most beautiful valleys in the 
world, it possesses all the elements of 
sanitary living in a degree unsurpassed, 
if indeed equaled, on the continent. 
The views are most extensive, and are 
made up of wooded mountain and cul- 
tivated valley, of babbling brooks, and 
forest trees, and highly cultivated 
farms, all showing nature cast in the 
larger mold supplemented by art of 
no mean order. 

The water, abundant and sweet, is 
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from living springs on the mountain 
side, pure and soft as the morning dew, 
and the morning dew is only in the 
springs. So dry are the atmosphere 
and soil that one may tramp through 
the grass almost any morning without 
soiling his shoes. 

The air is pure, dry, and balmy to a 
degree unexpected. 

The buildings are of mountain gran- 
ite, five stories in height, 320 feet 
front, finished and furnished in excel- 
lent style. The new addition, 42x90 
feet, is especially to be noted. It con- 
tains new dining-room, assembly-room, 
billiard-room, parlor, guests’ chambers, 
all of modern construction. New 
movement-room, reading-room, offices, 
lobby, and new elevator are all up to 
the latest designs. Improvements in 
every department are to be noted. 
The whole institution is heated by 
steam and open grates and lighted by 


The Exact Science of Health. 


By Rosert Water, M.D. 


As the empiricism of alchemy passed into 
the science of chemistry when the laws of 
chemical combinations were discovered, so 
what is by courtesy called medical science 
will pass into a Science of health as soon as 
the laws of vital phenomena have been es- 
tablished. Science without law is a mis- 
nomer. Being a description of Nature, she 
must declare the forces and formulate the 
laws of production, whereby to explain her 
otherwise mysterious and bewildering phe- 
nomena. No human mind was ever able 
even to enumerate the productions of Nat- 
ure; no intellect is capable of comprehend- 
ing a millionth part of her phenomena; the 
complexities, bewilderments, and even ab- 
surdities of empiricism are facts which no 
one questions. 

In marked contrast is the simplicity of 
science. Here one law—one inferred fact, is 
more potent for results than ten million 
facts observed; one primary fact, constitut- 
ing an established premise from which we 
may deduce conclusions and carry on work, 
becomes of greater consequence than all the 
stores of human knowledge that the ages 
have otherwise accumulated. 

All phenomena, whether physical or physi- 
ological, are the products of power, which, 
always operating according to law, enables 
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electricity. Hardwood floors and steel 
ceilings, enameled or papered walls, 
and Wilton carpets are the choice. 
Extensive piazzas are before one. 

The Solarium is especially fine, and 
is nearly 2,000 square feet, enclosed in 





A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW. 


glass, warm in winter and cool in sum- 
mer, when the glass is removed. The 
picture of the Sanitarium will give our 
readers some idea of the description 
we have made. 


us through the recognition of the power and 
the knowedge of the law, to produce, control, 
prevent, or explain all the phenomena of its 
class. It is for this reason that knowledge 
is power. Science such as this makes man 
the prophet of Nature and the administrator 
of her resources. No achievement is too 
great for such science to accomplish; no 
problem too profound for her to solve; no 
wealth too abundant or achievement too re- 
splendant for the man who knows How. To 
apprehend the power that produces and com- 
prehend the law by which it works, is 
knowing the How. 

Such knowledge involves a discovery as 
clear and distinct as are those which have 
made astronomy and chemistry to be re- 
garded as exact sciences. Who has made 
such discovery in medicine? Where is the 
work that undertakes to formulate its laws? 
It was called the science of Physic a hundred 
years ago, because the treatment of in- 
valids consisted largely in puking and purg- 
ing; to-day it is the science of medicine only 
because medicines are supposed to possess 
some mysterious curative virtues. 

“But lo! a coming day we see, 
As come it will for a’ that. 
When science based on common-sense 
Shall bear the gree for a’ that.” 
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No one can believe that dead drugs pos- 
sess living power; and if they have no vital 
power, how can they do vital work? If they 
have no power of operation, how can there 
be laws by which they cure? If medicines 
cannot move themselves, how can they move 
other things? as calomel moves the liver or 
jalap the bowels. Old Prof. N. Chapman, 
long ago of the University of Pennsylvania, 
discussing this subject, well said: 


“Tt would hence really appear that instead 
of medicine, drink, or aliment, acting upon 
the living organism, as is generally imag- 
ined, it is, on the contrary, the living organs 
that act on these substances.” 


The power that made is the power that 
preserves, whether it be macrocosm or micro- 
cosm—whether it be Jupiter and Mars re- 
volving in space, or any liver, lungs, or heart 
moving within one. And the power that 
preserves is the power that heals, repairs, 
cures, in order that it may preserve. This 
power is properly called vital force, or vital- 
ity, because it does vital work. And it 
works, as all other forces do, in accordance 
with law. The recognition of the power and 
the discovery of the law is the essential dis- 
covery, and the basis of a true Science of 
Health. 

That great author of a past generation, 
Dunglison, in discussing this subject, well 
says: 


“Tt has been acknowledged from time im- 
memorial that medicine is a science of obser- 
vation; nay, it has been said that it con- 
sisted solely in observation.” 


Could anythting worse be said of Astrol- 
ogy or Alchemy; were they not based wholly 
on observation, even of such observers as the 
great Newton; they developed into sciences 
by the discovery of the laws of their produc- 
tion. 

No one can doubt the importance of ob- 
servation in science or out of it. It is the 
primary stage of all knowledge, illustrated in 
the infant individual as in the infancy of the 
race, but every scientist, by virtue of being 
a scientist, has passed from the infancy of 
knowledge to its adult proportions—from 
the helplessness of the unsophisticated to the 
power of exact knowledge. The deceptive 
nature of appearances we all know. The sun 
does not revolve around the earth no matter 
what appearances may say—a fact which is 
typical of most phenomena. One of the 
greatest evils of all time is the habit of draw- 
ing conclusions from insufficient premises, or 
from no premises at all. 


“Saw with his own eyes the moon was 
round, 
Was equally sure the earth was square, 
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Because he had traveled twenty miles and 
found, 
No sign that it was circular anywhere.” 


That great medical professor, but greater 
poet, Oliver Wendell Holmes, has emphasized 
the fallacies of observation, and especially 
of reason based upon it, while undertaking 
to get out of them for delighted readers much 
fun and frolic. 


THE STETHOSCOPE SONG IS AN EXAM- 
PLE. 


“There was a young man in Boston town, 
He bought him a stethoscope nice and 
new, 
All mounted and finished and _ polished 
down, 
With an ivory cap and a stopper, too. 


“It happened a spider within did crawl, 
And spun him a web of ample size, 
Wherein there chanced one day to fall 
A couple of very imprudent flies. 


“The first was a bottle fly, big and blue, 
The second was smaller, and thin and 
long; 
So there was a concert between the two, 
Like an octave flute and a tavern gong. 


“Now being from Paris but recently, 
This fine young man would show his 
skill; 
And so they gave him, his hand to try, 
A hospital patient extremely ill. 


“Then out his stethoscope he took, 
And on it placed his curious ear; 
Mon dieu, said he, with a knowing look, 
Why here is a sound that’s mighty 
queer. 


“The bourdonnement is very clear, 
Amphorie buzzing as I’m alive; 
Five doctors took their turn to hear, 

Amphorie buzzing, said all the five. 


“There’s empyema beyond a doubt; 
We'll plunge a trocar in his side. 
The diagnosis was made out, 
They tapped the patient; so he died.” 


But we have not time to tell of the old lady 
whose “pulse was slow though her tongue 
was quick.” 


“How when the stethoscope came out 
The flies began to buzz and whiz, 

O ho! the matter is clear, no doubt, 
An aneurism there plainly is. 


“Now when the neighboring doctors found 
A case so rare had been descried, 

They every day her ribs did pound 

In squads of twenty; so she died.” 
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Nor can we delay to tell of the six young 
damsels “slight and frail” to whom he said: 


“There’s grave disease— 
I greatly fear you all must die; 
A slight post-mortem, if you please, 
Surviving friends would gratify. 


“The six young damsels wept aloud, 
And so prevailed on six young men, 

That each his honest love avowed, 
Whereat they all got well again. 


“Then use your ears all you who can, 
And don’t forget to mind your eys, 
Or you may be cheated like this young 
man 
By a couple of silly abnormal flies.” 


But if the facts so carefully observed are 
utterly delusive, what shall be said of the 
reasoning based on them. No man ever rea- 
sons from what he sees, but from what he 
thinks he sees. And as no two persons see 
exactly alike, so they cannot wholly agree 
in their conclusions. Moral and intellectual 
color-blindness are more common in our day 
than that which is physical ever was. 


“When next you talk of what you view, 
Think others see as well as you, 
Nor wonder if you find that none, 


Prefers your eyesight to his own.” 


Is the way Sir Walter Scott puts it. And 
Holmes laughs at the reasoning based upon 
such observations. 


“Have you heard of the wonderful one-hoss 
shay 
That was built in such a logical way, 
It ran a hundred years to a day, 
And then of a sudden! Ah, but stay.” 


But history sadly shows that there is much 
besides fun in medical reasoning. One hun- 
dred years ago observation clearly showed 
that bleeding and purging mitigated symp- 
toms, and appeared to cure diseases with 
great certainty. We all recall that the 
“Father of his Country” was bled and bled 
and repeatedly bled until the afflicted General 
turned on his couch and requested to be left 
to die in peace. Continuous and repeated 
purgings were not less scientific in those days 
until blood and bowel disease became so 
alarmingly frequent and serious that the 
dullest intellect was aroused, and an ex- 
tremely violent change in theory and prac- 
tice soon followed. To-day the opposite 
treatment, based upon the same science of 
observation, is everywhere employed, as il- 
lustrated in the treatment of scores of dead 
statesmen, like Mark Hanna, whose vitality 
in every case is sought to be sustained by 
the most powerful poisons. But they all die. 
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As well expect one’s return from the unseen 
world as recovery under the ultra-scientific 
stimulation of our day. The world doesn’t 
as yet know that the manifestation of vital- 
ity, as by work, excitement, stimulation, is 
the evidence of its expenditure, and that a 
forced manifestation is always a process of 
exhaustion. 

But observation is by no means valueless. 
Though it has often led us to observe prac- 
tice, it has also exposed great errors and 
suggested glorious truths. To which of these 
classes may we consign the Sympathetic 
Ointments of the time of Lord Bacon? 


“It is constantly received and avouched,” 
says Bacon, “that the anointing of the 
weapon that made the wound will heal the 
wound itself.” 


And astonishing cures were performed 
without other treatment than binding up 
the wound and anointing the weapon that 
made it. Sir Humphrey Davy, the discoverer 
of “laughing gas,” made accidentally an even 
more brilliant discovery while attempting to 
test the merits of his gas as a medicine. He 
found a man suffering with palsy, to whom 
he proposed the “laughing-gas” treatment, 
but before administering it, proceeded to 
take the person’s temperature by placing a 
thermometer in his mouth. On the removal 
of the thermometer, however, the patient, 
thinking that was the treatment, said he felt 
better, and so it was decided to give him 
daily doses of thermometer, which, having 
done for a fortnight, the patient was cured. 

It is that great medical author, Dunglison, 
that gives us these and scores of other illus- 
trations of the untrustworthiness of obser- 
vation, no matter by whom made. And all 
this is not intended to decry either the faith- 
fulness or ability of the physician. Among 
the professions none are more justly hon- 
ored; none more laborious, faithful, and 
painstaking than the man who first ushers 
us into the world, and then closes our eyes 
in death. Granted that his methods may 
not always be the best, all that we can ask 
of him is to live up to the light which he 
has, and if in the providence of God he shall 
have discovered some new and better way, 
he is bound by every consideration of right 
and honor to let his light shine even to his 
own injury, as it must, if the step he has 
taken be an important advance. It has been 
through observation and experience that all 
the stores of medical knowledge have been 
garnered, and if the time has come to mar- 
shal these in consistent order to the estab- 
lishment of an exact science, let us still be 
true to the truth as we see it. 

To the observations and experience of old 
Ambrose Paré, Surgeon General of the 
French Army, all the world is indebted. In 
Paré’s time all gunshot wounds were cauter- 
ized by pouring into them boiling oil, as a 
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necessary means of saving the patient’s life. 
But once upon a time, after a great battle, 
Paré found to his dismay that the supply of 
oil was exhausted, and thousands must die 
from want of it. What was his surprise to 
find that those who were not cauterized re- 
covered more rapidly and easily than those 
who had received the scientific treatment. 

And coming down to our own times, have 
we not learned how futile were all the in- 
conveniences, expenditures, and hardships of 
quarantine against yellow fever, now that 
experiment has proved that it is not con- 
tagious in the ordinary sense; and how soon 
may we expect observation and experiment 
to prove that vaccination is no preventive 
of smallpox, but that its greatly reduced fre- 
quency and virulence in our day are due to 
isolation and cleanliness in place of previous 
filth and continuous attempts to spread the 
contagion. Previous to vaccination thou- 
sands were engaged in spreading smallpox 
by inoculation, so always keeping it alive in 
the community, just as they are now seek- 
ing to prevent it by isolation and vaccina- 
tion. Is it wonderful, therefore, that there 
should be fewer cases of smallpox in our 
day in face of vigorous attempts to prevent 
its spread than in times past, when attempts 
to spread it were almost as universal. Its re- 
duced virulence, on the contrary, is due 
chiefly to greater cleanliness. Smallpox rav- 
aged Mexico for the same reason that the 
Black Death ravaged Europe, but both were 
due chiefly to the prevailing theory that filth 
was proof of Godliness, and the odor of filthy 
garments was mistaken for the odor of sanc- 
tity. 

But we have more important work on 
hand than simply exposing the untrust- 
worthiness of observation, no matter by 
whom made. A science of health as exact 
and reliable as astronomy and chemistry is 
the great desideratum we have in view. 
Such science is rational not speculative, log- 
ical and not empirical. Its practice is al- 
ways developed out of demonstrated in place 
of the assumed premises of empirical science. 
Every foundation must be sure if the super- 
structure would endure. A fundamental dis- 
covery from which to reason is, therefore, 
an absolutely necessary prerequisite to every 
science that is worthy the name. 

Let us consider for a moment the neces- 
sary character of such discovery. This is 
determined, of course, by the nature and ob- 
jects of science. Science is a description of 
Nature, and especially of how Nature does 
her work, in order that we may take advan- 
tage of this work for our own purposes. It 
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is a true apprehension by the mind of the 
processes illustrated outside as well as in- 
side the mind. The first consideration in any 


work is always power to do it. This is 
known in science as force, and force, though 
invisible, is not by any means a fiction. Its 
existence being the first step toward pro- 
duction makes the recognition of its exist- 
ence to be the corresponding step in science, 
just as sure as it is true that science is a 
description of Nature. 

A knowledge of how the force works, that 
is, What are the laws of its operations, is, 
however, still more important. In the na- 
ture of things law and force are inseparable. 
Where the one is will always be found the 
other. The one works and the other directs; 
the one points the way and the other 
enforces the decree, making the basic dis- 
covery in every true science to be a state- 
ment or formula of fact which designates 
the power that produces the phenomena 
and the law by which the power works. 
This is what the great Professor John 
Hughes Bennett, of the University of Edin- 
burgh, calls the “primitive fact” of the sci- 
ence. It is the causative fact—the basic 
principle of production, which, as Bennett 
well says, “renders the different parts of the 
science harmonious and the deductions of its 
cultivators conclusive.” The law of gravity, 
which includes a statement of the force of 
gravity as well as how it works, is the primi- 
tive fact of physical science, and applies to 
all the facts of which it is made up. Chem- 
ical affinity, he shows, is equally the primi- 
tive fact of chemistry. What, therefore, 
must be the primitive fact of vital science 
if it is not a statement of the force that does 
the work of the vital organism, and of the 
law by which it works. And Bennett contin- 
ues as follows: 


“Medicine, then, in its present state, pos- 
sesses no primitive fact. But is it not very 
possible that it may do so at some future 
time? During the many ages before New- 
ton,” he says, “physical science was as in- 
exact as physiology is now. Before Lavoi- 
sier, chemistry, like physiology, consisted of 
nothing but groups of phenomena. ‘These 
sciences went on gradually advancing, how- 
ever, until philosophers appeared who united 
these together under one law. So medicine, 
we trust, is destined to advance, and one day 
another Newton, another Lavoisier, will arise 
whose genius shall furnish our science with 
its primitive fact and stamp upon it the 
character of precision and exactitude.” 
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Practical Psychology.* 


THE WILL 


(a) Volition, the training of the 
will, first by physical exercise, secondly 
by mental exercise. (b) The develop- 
ment of the will; basis of feeling. (c) 
The psychological definition of the 
will; the phrenological definition, 

According to psychologists, the defi- 
nition of the will includes all the active 
operations of the mind; all our con- 
scious actions and doings, whether ex- 
ternal bodily actions, as walking, etc., 
or internal mental actions, as concen- 
trating thoughts, ete. By active opera- 
tions are meant not only external ac- 
tions or movements, but also internal 
acts of mental concentration, and the 
will to ward off the blow with the hand 
is an illustration of a voluntary ac- 
tion, while blinking when an object is 
brought close to the eyes is spoken of 
as non-voluntary, because, though we 
are conscious of the movement, we do 
not distinctly purpose to perform it. 
Desire, then, is the underlying element 
that precedes volition. It makes us 
seek the realization of some pleasure 
which is presented to the mind. If we 
analyze a desire, we find that we have, 
psychologically speaking, intellectual 
elements, emotional elements, and vol- 
untary elements. Under intellectual 
elements we might again divide our 
heads under presentative and repre- 
sentative elements, or those that in- 
clude physical experiences in their sim- 
ple form, and what imagination brings 
to us of former images or consorts. 

There is a keen relationship between 
willing, knowing, and feeling. In 
many incidents there is a certain posi- 
tion set up in the mind between know- 
ing and feeling to willing; thus we 
may want to do something that re- 
quires activity and at the same time we 
may need to reflect a doubt of the 
work, which forms a contrast. As a 
rule, a child who is energetic does not 


* Digest of a chapter of a new work on 
** Practical Psychology,” now in the press. 





care to reflect much upon his actions, 
and the same holds true with older 
people. Strong emotions and actions 
are elements of contrasts, but the man 
of strong will, say psychologists, is the 
man who, among other things brings 
emotion under control. As a rule, 
however, the element of knowing and 
feeling must be controlled by volun- 
tary action to be effective. To have 
the desire to gratify some feeling sug- 
gests a voluntary action before the end 
or object is obtained. Thus a child 
may desire to stand well in his gram- 
mar class in order to get high marks in 
his test examination, and the object 
will call’ out his knowledge of nouns 
and verbs, and help him to bring about 
the desired effect or result. In nearly 
every case the psychologists say they 
find that feeling supplies the stimulus 
or force to volition, while it is the 
knowing element or intellect which 
guides and controls it. To a psycholo- 
gist the various stimuli which come to 
a boy as a formation are general terms, 
but to a phrenologist, believing, as he 
does, in the localization of the various 
functions of the brain and faculties of 
the mind, he can very clearly see that 
the child calls into play not only his 
will power and intellectual memory of 
what the various kinds of speech mean, 
but he further uses his concentration 
of mind or the element of Continuity. 

We have said before that the mind 
does not act as a whole, and even sci- 
entists are proving every day that this 
is the case, and it is being clearly 
proved that the experimental side of 
phrenology is demonstrating what the 
empirical side discovered years before 
experiments were possible with elec- 
troids. We can train the will in two 
ways. By bodily exercises and mental 
influences, and out of the training of 
the will comes what we call the devel- 
opment of it, but we cannot develop a 
thing without first calling it into ac- 
tion. Motive, in short, is the desire 
which prompts or encourages volition. 
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This motive may be an impulse, an 
appetite, or an inclination, and the 
stimulus applied to a child varies in 
different children, for what will prove 
to be a stimulus to one child will not 
be the same incentive to another. 
Psychologists tell us that “Every child 
is endowed at the outset with a num- 
ber of instinctive propensities which 
constitute the natural basis of voli- 
tion,” and which they call instinctive 
factors. Phrenology points out that a 
child is endowed with certain innate 
faculties, which constitute the natural 
basis of volition. Thus the will, in its 
turn will call out the exercise of 
Approbativeness, Self-esteem, Friend- 
ship, Firmness, Conscientiousness, and 
Causality, and, although psychologists 
fully rely on the fact that various 
nerve centers are developed in children 
as well as the imitative centers, they 
have yet to realize that there are cer- 
tain mental localizations of ideation 
which are controlled by the will. Phre- 
nology recognizes that will or volition, 
in its most essential element has the 
following function: It adapts man to 
control his various powers, while Self- 
esteem seeks to establish control, Ap- 
probativeness to make it popular, Con- 
scientiousness to make it just, Firm- 
ness desires to make a thing permanent. 
The organ of Firmness, therefore, is 
averse tq change. It resists influences 
that favor any desire of the mind to 
vary the purpose or desire which has 
been once formed. It is the faculty 
that gives fixity and steadfastness of 
mind. It gives perseverance, and per- 
severance is mentioned by psycholo- 
gists under the heading of will. Al- 
though all the faculties may have it to 
a certain extent, yet if Firmness is not 
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well developed, a person may be easily 
tempted and led astray, however good 
his intentions. There is a reliabil- 
ity about Firmness which is used in 
turn by all the faculties, which one 
cannot help but admire. To compare 
then the psychology of Dexter in three 
aspects, with deliberation of judgment, 
we have very clearly pointed out to us 
the faculties of Firmness, Cautious- 
ness, and Causality, though this psy- 
chologist includes them all under the 
heading of will, and that the pre- 
liminary stage in resolution involves 
imagination and reflection. The reflec- 
tion involves the judgment, and a de- 
sire or choice is made. Again Dexter 
follows closely to the phrenological 
document by saying that resolution is, 
accompanied by Firmness and _ perse- 
verance, and the interval between reso- 
lution and execution demands the ex- 
istence of both, or there would be no 
execution. “They are essential for 
steady application and continued ef- 
fort, and their absence indicates a deep 
will.” We are gratified that this as- 
pect of Firmness is so clearly defined. 
James, Sully, Ladd, and Bain have all 
written eloquently on the will, but 
none of these writers can explain to a 
teacher the natural obtuseness that 
keeps a child dumb when he is ques- 
tioned, or which makes him show a 
lack of intellect, which handicaps him 
in the right interpretation of his les- 
sons, or accounts for his apparent stu- 
pidity, the physical weakness which 
makes him shrink from anticipated or 
actual censure, the paralyzing effect of 
fear upon his thoughts and actions. 
All of these at times may stimulate the 
appearance of obstinacy, stubbornness, 
temper, or uncontrolled volition, 


Exercises for April. 


THE MOTIVE-VITAL TEMPERA- 
MENT. 


The exercises for the temperaments 
are evolutionary, in that they help to 


(Continued on page 117.) 


develop the various parts of the body 
and brain, and by careful understand- 
ing of the laws which govern our or- 
ganizations a proper unfoldment of 
health and strength can be expected. 
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People of Note. 





NICHOLAS II. AS EMPEROR OF RUSSIA AND PEACEMAKER. 
A SYMPOSIUM: 
By D. T. Etxrorr, or Lonpon, anp J. M. Firzcrraup, or CHIcaco. 
No. 1. 


The Emperor of Russia possesses a 
type of organization and mental de- 
velopment that will at once pronounce 





NICHOLAS II., 


him as a man of peace, with high as- 
pirations, strong sympathies, and a 
love of justice. There appears to be 
an absence of such characteristics that 
give contention, harshness, or egotism ; 
he is not of an overbearing spirit, but 
is more persuasive, genial, and pliable. 








His environment is not the most 
favorable for the display of these 
higher sentiments; although regarded 








CZAR OF RUSSIA. 


as an autocrat he will to a very great 
extent be obliged to follow the dictates 
of his government. Were he a stronger 
man physically he would be able to in- 
sist upon the recognition of his own 
views and ideas, but he is very apt to 
acquiesce in the deliberations of his 
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counsellors when he should make a firm 
stand for his own views, hence he will 
be subjected to adverse criticisms from 
foreign people. His mental make-up 
indicates that he has a noble mind, but 
a delicate physique. He will be de- 
servedly popular among his subjects 
and will be regarded as a just man 
who will be benevolently disposed 
toward his people. We regard him as 
being more or less handicapped and 
prevented from displaying the finer 
and higher feelings of his nature. He 
should have every credit for his noble 
stand for peace which he displayed in 
connection with the Hague conference. 


No. 2. 


In making a study of the photo- 
graph of Nicholas II. Emperor of Rus- 
sia, one is struck with the fineness and 
delicacy of his personality. Evidently 
the,mental element rules his character, 
his face and eyes are truly feminine, 
he looks anything but the autocratic 
ruler of the lives and fortunes of so 
many people and so vast a domain as 
Russia embraces. 

He is essentially a peaceable man, 
there being very little of the executive 
or war spirit in his composition; this 
is due to a lack of Destructiveness and 
Combativeness rather than to a su- 
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perior development of Benevolence. 
The latter faculty and also Human 
Nature are not strongly marked in his 
head, as is shown in the flatness of the 
head where the hair covers the upper 
central part of the forehead. He has 
very little insight into character, or in 
fathoming motives, purposes, etc., 
hence he has been blind as to the real 
situation in the Far East and has 
failed miserably to appreciate the tem- 
per, manly progressiveness, and pa- 
triotic spirit of the Japanese. He has 
enormous Cautiousness and Secretive- 
ness, as is shown in the great fullness 
of the upper middle side head, and 
those faculties have permitted him to 
keep an open ear to unwise counsel, 
thus deceiving himself into the belief 
that Japan was only bluffing. With 
his weak Human Nature and enormous 
Caution he could not conceive of so 
small a power ever daring to singe the 
fur of the great Russian Bear. And 
now undoubtedly he is astounded and 
mortified at the initiative of his fear- 
less opponents. 

Nicholas II. is in an unhappy posi- 
tion, his blood and education are Rus- 
sian and “the divine right” idea has 
placed him as ruler of his country, but 
he is not a warrior, nor was he strong 
enough to maintain peace when he had 
a golden opportunity. 


THE UNSCRUPULOUS AMBITION OF RUSSIAN DESPOTS. 


Editor Penny Press: In my teens, some 
seventy-five years ago, I studied Russian 
history, was convinced that the ambition of 
Peter the Great was to absorb all Asia and 
possibly all Europe, and had bequeathed his 
policy to his successors. Ever since I have 
watched with interest the development of 
that grasping policy. Russia owned Alaska, 
but having no desire for North American 
territory sold it to us and used the avails 
to aid her chronic poverty. When the vic- 
torious Japs were about to march on Pekin 
and establish a wise progressive government 
over China, Russia forbade, meaning in due 
time to rule China herself. When Japan 


proposed to take Port Arthur as compensa- 
tion for her war expenses Russia forbade it 
and insisted on its evacuation, then quietly 
took possession herself.’ When the powers 
remonstrated the Russians’ plea was Vladi- 
vostock, the eastern terminus of our Siberian 
railroad, is ice-blocked four months of the 





year, and we Russians must have an open 
port, so Russia holds Port Arthur still. 
Pretending friendship for China, Russia got 
permission to construct the Manchurian 
road and so aid Manchurian development. 
It constructed that road and under false 
pretenses fortified and garrisoned it. The 
powers protested and demanded the evacua- 
tion of Manchuria. Russia finally promised 
to withdraw on October 8, 1903. Instead 
of keeping her promise she holds it with 
ever increasing forces. 

Pretending to want timber, she leased of 
Korea several square miles of timber-land 
with the privilege of shipment at a nearby 
harbor for twenty years. She cut timber, 
built block-houses and barracks, filled them 
with troops and commanded the Korean 
government to close the port and depend on 
Russian protection instead of that of Japan. 
These demands Korea refused, and the capi- 
tal, Seoul, is now protected by Japanese 
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soldiers. The Russians attacked these sol- 
diers just two hours before the Japanese 
attacked the Russian fleet at Port Arthur. 
Russia meant to grasp Korea to fortify the 
narrow strait separating it from Japan and 
control Japan. It became a question of life 
and death to the Japanese government. 

In 1870 the victorious Germans captured 
Paris and seized Alsace and Lorraine as 
their compensation for war expenses. Rus- 
sia had been long uneasy at the presence of 
a host of German troops near her south 
frontier, so Russia and France have*formed 
an alliance offensive and defensive as against 
all European aggressors. This treaty does 
not include Asia. The alliance has enabled 
Russia to borrow about $1,500,000,000 of 
the French, a very shrewd move on Russia’s 
side. Should Asian or any other trouble 
drive France into an unfriendly attitude the 
Russians would not hesitate to repudiate 
the entire debt. The French are aware of 
this. 

By solemn treaty Russia bound itself al- 
ways to allow the Finns home rule and the 
use of their own language. They have 
broken this treaty, and the best of Fin- 
land’s people are exiling themselves to es- 
cape such reckless tyranny. 

We Americans mourn, but can bring no 
relief. Lately Persia has been financially 
straightened. Russia, professing friendship 
and sympathy, has loaned her $10,000,000 or 
more. Why? To have a pretext for inter- 
meddling there. In our Civil War of 1861 
Russia refused to grant the South bellig- 
erent rights, not because of any real friend- 
ship to us, for friendship between despotism 
and a republic is not possible, but because 
she would thwart the policy of the British 
rulers, which policy was to divide and rule 
us as far as possible. Henry Ward Beech- 
er’s eloquent appeals to the English people 
turned that dangerous tide in our favor. 
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Of course Russians accuse us of ingratitude. 
The Czar is either the tool of his council 
or a very deft deceiver. While making the 
Siberian road money was very scarce, loans 
became almost impossible, yet the deficiency 
of his navy was most apparent. In order 
to arrest or retard the fleet-building of other 
nations the Czar proposed the Hague peace 
court. Apparently on purely philanthropic 
impulse, yet before the peace delegates met 
he is reported to have quietly contracted 
for $40,000,000 worth of war vessels. Re- 
cently the Russian government gave us a 
moderate surprise by removing the censor- 
ship from all outgoing telegrams from war 
correspondents. ‘There may be a keen de- 
sign hidden under this permission. A quiet 
record of the telegrams of each correspond- 
ent will soon show which of them must re- 
ceive passports for home. 

Secretary Hay has kindly sought to cir- 
cumscribe the area of the war. Russia 
assents, but I fear the moment she sees an 
open door to Pekin, Korea, or India, she 
will enter under some pretext or other. We 
have begun to legislate for fortifying the 


Philippines. Is this wise? If the Japs 
conquer we can need no great outlay. If 


the Russians grasp Korea, Japan, and China, 
an attempt to hold the islands safely by 
means of fortresses, troops, and a fleet, 
would cost far more than the islands are or 
ever will be worth to us. The wise and 
economic way to protect the islands is for 
us to unite with England and Japan in say- 
ing to Russia, “Retire at once into Siberia 
and stay there, or we will compel you.” 
Russia will obey, and England safely hold 
Hong Kong and India in peace. Now is the 
time for action. Delay may ruin all. 
DANIEL H. CHASE. 
Middletown, Conn., March 2d. 


From our Oldest Subscriber. 
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News and Notes 


By E. P. 


WHAT AMERICA SPENDS AN- 
NUALLY FOR TOBACCO. 


Statistics show that there is con- 
sumed in this country about 280,000,- 
000 pounds of manufactured tobacco, 





Miter, M.D. 


10,000,000,000 cigarettes and 7,000,- 
000,000 cigars. The value of the to- 
bacco smoked and chewed is more than 
$500,000,000; with the value of the 
cigarettes and cigars added the cost 
would be doubled. This is an enor- 
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mous sum spent for the use of a poison- 
ous weed, that causes disease, decay, 
and death. 


DOES VACCINATION PREVENT 
SMALLPOX? 


According to statements found in 
the March issue of Physical Culture, 
Dr. John E. Stanton, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, recently died 
of smallpox, after being vaccinated 
twenty-four times, and, in addition to 
that, had the vaccine virus injected into 
his tissues hypodermically in order to 
protect himself thoreughly against 
smallpox. 


BEER-DRINKING GERMANS. 


The imperial health officers of Ger- 
many have ascertained that it costs the 
people of that country $625,000,000 
annually for alcoholic liquors, the 
largest portion of which is for beer. 
These officers are about to issue an 
enormous amount of educational pam- 
phlets showing the injurious effects on 
the human system of alcoholic stimu- 
lants. 


FASTING AS A REMEDIAL 
AGENT. 


There is no doubt whatever but that 
ninety-nine out of one hundred cases 
of either acute or chronic disease would 
be greatly benefited by fasting from 
one day to a week or more. There are 
probably ten people who die from the 
effects of eating too much where one 
dies from starvation. All food eaten 
more than can be digested and assim- 
ilated has to be excreted as a foreign 
substance. This throws a great bur- 
den upon the heart, liver, kidneys, skin, 
and lungs. As a result, these organs 
are overworked, and heart failure, 
Bright’s disease, diabetes, boils, car- 
buncles, and other skin eruptions, tu- 
mors, cancer, tuberculosis, pneumonia, 
bronchitis, and catarrh are brought on. 
Give all these organs a rest and breathe 
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enough to oxidize the food in the sys- 
tem, and many diseases may thus be 
cured that will not be if the system is 
continually overtaxed and neglected. 


CHERUBIMS AND FLAMING 
SWORD. 


The last three verses of the third 
chapter of Genesis read as follows: 

“And the Lord God said, Behold the 
man is become as one of us to know 
good and evil: and now, lest he put 
forth his hand, and take also of the 
tree of life, and eat, and live forever: 

“Therefore, the Lord God sent him 
forth from the garden of Eden, to till 
the ground from whence he was taken. 

“So he drove out the man; and he 
placed ai the east of the garden of 
Eden Cherubims and a flaming sword, 
which turned every way, to keep the 
way of the tree of life.” 

We have stated in former articles 
that the “firmament which divided the 
waters from the waters,’ which “God 
called Heaven,” spoken of in the first 
chapter of Genesis, was the continent 
of America, and it is our belief that 
the garden of Eden, in which the tree 
of life above referred to was “caused 
to grow,” was in this country, and that 
the cherubims and flaming sword that 
were placed to keep the way of the tree 
of life was Phrenology, the science of 
the brain and mind of man, and Elec- 
tricity, the force or power which runs 
man’s brain and body. 

A clear and complete understand- 
ing of the science of living will solve 
the problem of life. Perfect obedience 
to the command of God as revealed in 
His Word will make humanity the 
“sons and daughters of God.” And 
God will “dwell with them, and they 
shall be His people, and God himself 
shall be with them and be their God.” 
Jesus Christ said: “The kingdom of 
God cometh not by observation ; neither 
shall they say, lo here or lo there, for 
behold, the kingdom of God is within 
you.” 

Cherubim is the plural of cherub, 
and cherubims are the plural cheru- 
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bim. A cherub is defined as an an- 
gelic being, the “winged head of a 
child, ranking next to seraphim in ec- 
clesiastical hierarchy, and held to ex- 
cel in knowledge, and typifies the pres- 
ence and power of the Deity.” 

What can more accurately typify 
cherubims than the organs of the 
human brain? Every convolution of 
the brain is an organ of some faculty 
of the mind. In what part of man’s 
organization are “God’s image” and 
attributes more clearly reflected than 
in the brain. The brain is the or- 
gan of the mind and each portion of 
the brain has its own function to per- 
form. Each convolution typifies a 
special cherub. Similarity of function 
in cherubs would constitute a cheru- 
bim. There are some forty or more 
cherubs in each hemisphere of the 
brain which would or could readily be 
divided into fourteen or more cheru- 
bims. The perceptive faculty, or its 
organs, form one pair of cherubims, 
the intellectual another, the moral an- 
other, the domestic another, the aspir- 
ing another, and the animal desires 
another. Tune, Time, Order, Color, 
Observation, Language, Causality, 
Comparison, Intuition, Ideality, Con- 
science, Firmness, Hope, Sublimity, 
Spirituality, ete., are cherubs of the 
highest order, and groups of them 
would form cherubims the like of those 
formed at each end of the Ark of the 
Covenant, which contained the orig- 
inal stones on which God had engraven 
the ten commandments given to Moses 
and the children of Israel on Mount 
Horeb. In Hebrews viii., 8, we find 
the following, which was foretold by 
Jeremiah: “Behold the days come, 
saith the Lord, when I will make a 
new covenant with the house of Israel 
and the house of Judah: not accord- 
ing to the covenant I made with their 
fathers in the day when I took them by 
the hand to lead them out of the land 
of Egypt; because they continued not 
in my covenant, and I regarded them 
not, saith the Lord. For this is the 
covenant that I will make with the 
house of Israel after those days, saith 


the Lord; I will put my laws into 
their mind, and write them in their 
hearts: and I will be to them a God, 
and they shall be to me a people: And 
they shall not teach every man his 
neighbor, and every man his brother, 
saying, Know the Lord: for all shall 
know me, from the least to the great- 
est.” 
(To be continued.) 
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EXERCISES FOR APRIL. 
Continued from page 112. 

With the vital temperament we have 
shown that certain qualities are 
stronger than others; and also with 
the mental and motive we have endeay- 
ored to impress a similar thought, al- 
though one exercise is not enough to 
carry out our full plan for the develop- 
ment of the body. We hope, however, 
to enlarge upon this point, so as to 
help our readers to realize the need of 
taking exercises based upon this idea. 
We now desire to give an exercise that 
will promote benefit to the person who 
possesses a motive-vital temperament, 
and trust the exercises that have pre- 
ceded this have been well practiced, and 
we have no doubt as to the results. 

(d) A man weighing one hundred 
and seventy-five pounds, height five 
feet ten inches, age fifty, circumference 
of head twenty-two and a half inches, 
and height fourteen and a half inches, 
and length from glabella to occiput 
fourteen inches. 

(1) Heels firm, hips firm, or hands 
on hips, knees stiff, head erect, forward 
bend from the waist position. (2) 
Backward stretch, position. (3) To 
the right bend, position. (4) To the 
left bend, position. 

Repeat from the commencement, 
with number one movement, until 
ninety-six counts have been reached. 
Rest five minutes. Repeat the above 
directions three times before going to 
rest. 

A prize is offered to the one who has 
been the most faithful in carrying out 
these exercises for six months. Par- 
ticulars to be sent in on July 1st, with 
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a record of time spent on the exercises 
each month. Address, Editor Physical 
Exercise, PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 24 
E. 22d Street, New York City. 
CapTaAIN JACK MACDONALD. 
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TREATMENT OF INEBRIETY. 





By Cuartes H, SuHeparp, M.D. 


The use of alcohol as a beverage has 
been productive of many conditions 
that militate against the well-being of 
society, and of the individual, while at 
the same time it is the prevailing opin- 
ion that desirable results are to be 
secured by its moderate use. Modern 
research, however, is fast showing the 
fallacy of this idea. One of the most 
untoward and far-reaching results of 
its common use is that of paralyzing 
the nerve-centers of the brain, thus 
destroying the will power of the indi- 
vidual and leaving him stranded in 
society as an inebriate. Coincident 
with reaching that stage he is a suf- 
ferer from an insidious form of dis- 
ease, and, in order to relieve his un- 
fortunate condition, as in the case of 
any other disease, we should study the 
cause, and thus be able to strike at the 
root of the trouble, although it is of 
infinitely more importance to prevent, 
rather than merely to cure disease. 

It is a world-recognized fact that 
important social reforms can _ be 
wrought with comparative ease by judi- 
cious teaching of the vast army of 
school-children. In the struggle for 
and against alcohol the mightiest 
weapon will always be scientific in- 
vestigation, which seeks to establish 
only facts. Much has been done and 
much more will be done in the large 
field of physical training of the young 
for the improved development of their 
bodies, as well as for the prevention of 
disease. The education of the young 
regarding the facts which modern re- 
search has demonstrated as to the ac- 
tion brought about by the use of alco- 
hol, and all the other narcotics, will 
ultimately develop a community of 
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total abstainers. But before that good 
time can be brought about, there is a 
large class of incompetents and de- 
generates of various grades to be cared 
for. 

To meet the conditions of inebriety 
we must necessarily resort to those 
physical agencies that will secure har- 
mony of action, or health to the body. 
We know too well the destructive ac- 
tion of alcohol, in whatever phase it 
may be presented, no matter how much 
diluted or disguised. The vital action 
aroused by the presence of alcohol in 
the system exhausts the nervous ener- 
gies in the effort to dispose of the in- 
truder, invariably weakening the pow- 
ers of resistance, and leaving the indi- 
vidual open to morbific agencies. 
Herein also is a great fraud, for by the 
benumbing action of alcohol on the 
brain perception of its true condition 
is not recognized. Not alone are the 
disastrous effects apparent upon the 
living, but it reaches with appalling 
ferocity down to unborn generations. 
There is no physiological function to 
be benefited by the use of alcohol, nor 
is the use of any of the narcotics free 
from danger. Many of the popular 
sanitariums of our country do not use 
alcohol in any form in the treatment 
of their patients. 

Notwithstanding the well-known 
deadly influence of alcohol, it dom- 
inates society, upheld by the strong 
force of commercialism, and by the 
large army of ignorance. Nor is the 
medical profession free from its thrall- 
dom, though there are many noble ex- 
ceptions. It would take a long time 
to even enumerate the many phases of 
this hydra-headed monster, but one is 
in constant evidence: the inebriate, 
and the important question is, What 
shall be done with him? We know 
that in such cases the blood is loaded 
with impurities, and the liver, kidneys, 
and stomach are laboring under ab- 
normal conditions; that the patient 
has lost control of his higher powers, 
that he needs friendly counsel, and ab- 
solute outside control, until his body 
has become purified from every trace 
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of the poison, and his natural func- 
tions have regained their proper ac- 
tion, 

A large element of time is required 
to bring about the change from a 
chronic abnormal state, to a healthful 
action, but wonderful results have been 
secured where a patient perseverance 
in such a course has been pursued. 
With health restored the morbid crav- 
ing is gone, and the patient is fitted to 
enjoy and take an active part in the 
pleasure, business, and struggle of life. 

This is no idle theory. It has been 
thoroughly demonstrated by many per- 
sons, notably by one of beloved mem- 
ory, Dr. J. Edward Turner, who built 
the first inebriate asylum in _ the 
world. He first taught mankind that 
inebriety is a disease, and then practi- 
cally showed how the inebriate should 
be dealt with, in the institution which 
he founded in 1864, at Binghamton, 
i a 

Inasmuch as the largest amount of 
disease proceeds from the stomach, it 
is the part of wisdom to inaugurate a 
system of diet that will furnish all the 
requisite nourishment without burden- 
ing the body with a quantity of debris 
that, to be disposed of, severely taxes 
the nervous energies of the patient. 
Dieting, and even fasting, has been 
found of great advantage, not alone in 
preventing disease, but also in reliev- 
ing such chronic difficulties. 

The power of simple baths to har- 
monize disturbed functions is becom- 
ing more and better understood, and 
great success has crowned all efforts in 
that direction. The hot-air bath stands 
pre-eminent among all other appli- 
ances for that purpose. One has but 
to glance at the records of any well- 
conducted Turkish bath establishment 
to be convinced of its wonderful power 
in the cure of disease. The use of this 
bath in cases of inebriety has been 
marked with great success, both in this 
country and in Great Britain. 

It is a vastly better way to relieve 
disease by mild measures, rather than 
by drastic action, for, in the latter 
case, the nervous energies are over- 
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taxed, and a long time is required for 
recovery, if perchance recovery is pos- 
sible. What is called disease is but an 
effort of nature to restore normal con- 
ditions, and we have only to place the 
invalid in proper relation to nature’s 
forces and harmony is quickly re- 
gained. For that reason we remove 
the cause of the inebriate’s suffering 
by denying, not alone the alcohol, but 
all the narcotics, and at the same time 
placing him under suitable hygienic 
regulations to regain lost power, 

In no way can we do more good to 
our fellow-men than by promulgating 
hygienic truths and popularizing the 
use of the Turkish bath. By so doing 
we shall gradually but surely elevate 
the health standard of the community, 
remove many conditions of disease, 
and diminish the number of inebriates. 


—_—— — 


HEALTH AND CIVILIZATION. 
By Jutta CoLMAN. 


It is claimed by some that drink 
supplies an indispensable element of 
civilization; because, as they say, we 
find so much drink consumed by the 
leading civilized nations. That, how- 
ever, is a sort of “post hoc-propter 
hoc” argument that we are not pre- 
pared to accept. The true founda- 
tions of civilization consist in an im- 
proved education, a spirit of liberty, 
and a practical Christianity. Queen 
Victoria’ s statement to the Abysin- 
nian prince that Great Britain owes 
her leading position to the open Bible 
has many proofs. 

A safe test is to ask if drink, un- 
der our own observation, civilizes or 
improves those who take it. Some of 
our own people drink much, some lit- 
tle, and others none at all. Compar- 
ing the first with the last of these 
classes, which shows marks of the 
highest civilization? This is not 
splitting hairs, but by comparing 
these extremes we see the manifest 
tendency. Every one of our readers 
knows that the drink barbarizes en- 
tire sections, especially in the larger 
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cities, where it has sway over many 
drinkers drifted together, as in White- 
chapel, the Five Points, and the Hay- 
market. Such sections would become 
as degraded as the most hopeless bar- 
barians were it not for the reforma- 
tory efforts of non-drinkers in their 
vicinity. The individuals fished out 
of these slums are hopeless until they 
give up the drink. 

How, then, do we account for the 
intimate association of drink with civ- 
ilization? Simply thus: There are 
among all nations individuals prone to 
get money without labor. Among 
savages they do it by piracy, plunder, 
and highway robbery. Civilized peo- 
ple put themselves by mutual agree- 
ment under law and police protection; 
while some of the covetous charac- 
ters, finding in the drink a ready-to- 
hand instrument for depriving their 
victims of such self-defense as may 
be furnished by health and brain and 
nerve power, they promote and pop- 
ularize its use in a great variety of 
ways. In these days they also con- 
trive laws to conceal or justify their 
trickery, and aid their purpose of get- 
ting the money of their victims with- 
out adequate returns. They take ad- 
vantage of scientific discoveries and 
mechanical improvements to cheapen 
and adulterate their own productions, 
and also of the improved channels of 
commerce to rush their goods to all 
parts of the world. So it happens 
that they often appear in the open- 
ing of new avenues of trade like the 
forerunners of good under the pro- 
tection of flags to which they bring 
only shame and disgrace. Hear what 
Mr. Schurman, of Cornell University, 
says, sent out by our President at the 
head of the commission to the Phil- 
ippines: “I regret that the Americans 
allowed the saloon to get a foothold 
in the Islands.” The Bishop of Lon- 
don, in 1889, says: “Trade is the basis 
of the civilization of the world, com- 
merce is the interchange of all those 
varied blessings and comforts which 
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God in his Providence has allowed to 
be created by the human race, and the 
consequent intercourse of mind with 
mind which from our very nature is 
the great means of elevating and 
purifying that nature.” 

But what has the trade in alcoholic 
liquors done toward civilizing darkest 
Africa? It has certainly been rushed 
with the most astonishing diligence. 
The importations of one year from 
the port of Bristol, Eng., were rum 
and gunpowder in twenty-five out of 
thirty cargoes. In another year 
(1884) there were imported into 
Africa from Great Britain, Germany, 
Portugal, and America 8,751,527 gal- 
lons of spirits, valued at $4,469,160. 
We need not doubt the assertion that 
there are myriads of black people in 
the heart of Africa whose only 
knowledge of the white man’s civ- 
ilization is summed up in the one 
word “gin,” and the mischief it 
works; worse than the blackest hor- 
rors of African slavery, because the 
blacks become its willing slaves. An 
illustration came to us about a dozen 
years ago from the widow of Presi- 
dent Roberts, of Liberia. A negro 
backwoodsman came to the door of 
her residence with wild fruits for 
sale. What would he take for them? 
Calico, corn-meal, sugar? “No, we 
want gin.” “I have no gin. Gin is 
bad for you.” “No, gin is good. Make 
me feel good!” There is the same old 
serpent’s head with its lying tongue 
that shows up in this country. What 
do the traders themselves say about 
it? Mr. Betts, a trader on the West 
Coast, says: “I am not insensible to 
the evils this traffic works in these 
countries to commerce itself, and I re- 
gret it much the liquor 
trade is certainly ruinous to com- 
merce proper;” and he continues the 
trade only because “the people have 
become so demoralized that the trad- 
ers cannot trade with them for any- 
thing else,” which proves that the 
trader himself is demoralized. 
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“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


The Psychology of Childhood. 
SCHOLARLY. 
sy UNCLE Jor. 


No. 623.—Robert J. Houghton, to have considerable thought given to 


Minneapolis, Minn., age seven years. his health. 
This lad has a favorable organiza- Phrenologically speaking, his head 
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. No. 623.—ROBERT J, HOUGHTON. 

rf tion for health, and has a fair balance indicates several strong characteristics, 
a between body and brain, but it will be which may be enumerated as follows: 


noticed that his head is large for the The head appears to be quite high 
width of his chest and the size of his and broad across the front of the fore- 
neck; therefore it will be well for him head. It will be noticed that there is 
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no deficiency in the upper portion of 
the head. This lad will be a philoso- 
pher and reasoner, and wants his 
father to tell him the why and where- 
fore of everything. He is not content 
to be told that things will be explained 
to him later on, but he wants the 
reason right away. He is old for his 
age, and we judge that his parents 
were more matured when he was born 
than is ordinarily the case. Through 
the height of his head, the development 
of the intellect, and breadth of the 
head as well, we realize that he has 
more than ordinary capacity to mark 
out his own work, to think and plan 
and originate schemes of work. 

He will not need to borrow ideas, for 
he will have more than he will be able 
to use in the ordinary sense of the 
term. 

He will be a conscientious student, 
and his head is remarkably high in the 
organs of Conscientiousness, Firm- 
ness, Veneration, and Benevolence. 

He has a very analytical mind. He 
is very quick to see if people carry out 
their arguments or not, and he will 
think that what applies to him will 
apply to other people as well. 

He would make a very fine lawyer; 
in fact, he will be more than a lawyer. 
He will make a good judge, and he will 
often be referred to to decide impor- 
tant matters even if he does not take 
up the study of law. If he engages in 
this profession, however, he will be a 
very keen, sharp, intelligent, witty, 
analytical leader. No man will be able 
to get the better of him, for he will 
have his arguments cut and dried. He 
would bring the weak points, as well as 
the strong ones, before the judge and 
jury, and the judge would find that 
there was very little for the other side 
to say after that. 

He will always be in the vanguard 
or ahead of everyone else, and he will 
have a scheme or plan of his own in 
whatever direction his mind eventually 


settles. He has a strong will of his 
own. His temper rises quickly, and 
he gets considerably heated when peo- 


ple do not keep their promises with 
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him; in fact, he shows more temper 
through the inconsistency of others 
than almost in any other way. 

He will be fond of fun, full of 
humor, and ready with a witty reply 
to everything that is said at the table 
or in his presence. It will be a notice- 
able feature in his character that he 
will turn things into rhyme. 

He can be orderly, but it will be 
more through a matter of principle 
than through a desire to spend time in 
putting things away, but he must cul- 
tivate his Order. 

Another thing he will have to culti- 
vate is his perceptive mind. 

He is a wide-awake lad. He is al- 
ways on the go, and inclined to use 
his executive powers in superintend- 
ing, guiding, and directing his mates 
than being led by others. It will not 
be surprising to find that the play- 
things that he has, the express cart, 
the engine, the soldiers, the books, and 
the tools that he uses, will all be 
brought into use when entertaining his 
little friends, and he will be the cap- 
tain of “the gang.” Others will follow 
his lead, because they see they cannot 
do better than he, nor so good. If an 
be educated, so that he will use his 
mental powers in the best possible way, 
largely, we should say, in professional 
ways. 

(a) As an inventor or electrician. 

(b) In law as an advocate or judge. 

(c) In some philanthropic line of 
work, as a president of some Young 
Men’s Christian Association move- 
ment, or more directly in a theological 
direction, but the latter must only 
come through a special calling and 
wish of his own. 

(d) He will make a splendid physi- 
cian, for his sympathies and influences 
will enable him to diagnose disease cor- 
rectly. He will be respected and be- 
loved by his fellows. As a specialist he 
would do well, or as a professor of 
medicine; as a writer on medical sub- 
jects he would influence his fellow pro- 
fessors. 

He will write poetry, for his mind 
is full of it. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. © 
Dear Professor : 

The truthfulness of your remarks in 
the delineation of my little boy’s head, 
which you made from his photograph, 
is so fully indorsed by his life that it 
may be interesting to you to know how 
some of the points have already come 
true. (1) You remarked that his 
parents must have been quite matured 
before he was born; this is the case, 
for Robert is our youngest child, and 
is considered the brightest one of the 
family. (2) You say he will be a 
leader among other boys. This is true, 
for he always takes the lead and directs 
his mates, and the boys call him “The 
boy with too much brain.” He is al- 
ways ready with an answer and sharp 
to see a point. (3) You say he shows 
more temper through the inconsisten- 
cies of people than in any other way. 
He has repeatedly proved this state- 
ment, and he makes everyone do as 
they agree when he’s around, (4) You 
say he is not naturally orderly. This 
is true, for his mother has had great 
work to get him to put his things 
away, but he is improving in this direc- 
tion. (5) You say he is able to reason 
things out like an older person. He is 
constantly doing this, and is very 
shrewd in supporting his arguments. 
(6) You say he is analytical. He 
shows this characteristic every day, by 
comparing and contrasting his work 
and his studies. He is witty, and 
makes lots of friends. If you care to 
use this letter you can do so, as it may 
help to convince others who have not 
had our experience. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. G. Houeuron. 


HIGHER EDUCATION AND 
MOTHERHOOD. No. II. 


By Mary Lowe DIckrInson. 
(Continued from page 89.) 


“This eagerness does not, in either 
ease, go far to prove that what they 
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get at college fits them for the divine 
mission of motherhood better than 
could be done elsewhere, for much 
less depends upon the college than 
upon the girls. Their gain will be 
measured by their measure of intelli- 
gence, of pluck, of previous develop- 
ment, of faculty for genuine work. 
It depends, too, on their own concep- 
tion of what the higher education 
ought to be expected to give to them. 
If we, against whom in our youth the 
college doors were barred, should be 
careful to estimate fairly the advan- 
tages of college training, all the more 
should these younger sisters, to whom 
all doors swing wide, enter the treas- 
ure-house of knowledge, well aware of 
what equipment they need and know- 
ing how to use the supplies that lie on 
every hand. 

“Whatever the college gives will 
fit the young woman for motherhood 
just so far as it trains all her faculties 
and makes them ready for her use in 
any other career. We send our boys 
to college that their mental powers 
may be disciplined to meet life’s stress 
and strain, in whatever form it arises. 
Special training for special fields 
comes afterward when the field is 
chosen. Special training there ought 
to be for home life, for motherhood’s 
responsibilities and cares; but no spe- 
cial training ever supplies the lack of 
disciplined mental powers. These the 
mother should possess without regard 
to what else may or may not be her 
preparation. Her mental training 
makes her mistress of her own forces, 
It gives her weapons into her own 
hands. It aids her to put on her 
armor, and when the time comes for 
the ‘marching along’ she is ready 
and brave, like a true Christian sol- 
dier, instead of undecided, empty- 
handed and weak. And, because, of 
all careers motherhood is the highest, 
how reasonable that for its sake the 
highest mental training should be 
given. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE RATIONALE OF PHRENOLOGY. 





By Rev. F. W. WiLk1nson, F.F.P.I. 


(Continued from page 91.) 


A lecture given before the Fowler Institute, London. 


The great purpose of one’s life is to gain 
complete self-control or self-mastery physi- 
cally, mentally, and morally, and it is im- 
possible to do this unless the person has a 
clear knowledge of his own power in these 
directions, and as far as I know, phrenol- 
ogy is the only science by which it is pos- 
sible for an individual to come to this 
knowledge of himself. While there are the 
general divisions which deal with the 
moral, mentai, and physical phases of one’s 
being, and these can be generally outlined, 
yet it is wise to remember that the physical 
is the basis or foundation of the mental, 
and is taken up into it, and the mental 
and physical are taken up into the moral, 
and while such is the case, there is a com- 
bination of the three which in its fine 
issues and phases is only patent to the ex- 
pert. While a general knowledge may give 
to one an easy method of reading the prin- 
cipal phases of character, yet its intricate 
and subtle phases can only be determined 
by minute study and good practice. It is 
in phrenology the same as any recognized 
science, its secrets and power and forces 
only reveal themselves to the painstaking 
investigator. And the more in earnest the 
student, the more diligently he investigates, 
the more fully will he be repaid for his 
labors. I say this because of the haste 
with which some desire to dispatch their 
study of the subject. 

We do not judge by lumps, but by the 
length of brain fiber—and in order that you 
may understand this part of my address let 
me say that the brain is composed of cells 
and fibers. The cells are at the surface in 
cinerous or gray matter, and the fibers are 
the white matter, or, if you prefer, the 
mental telegraph wires which connect one 
part of the brain with the other and with 
the center of one’s being, which I might 
call the threshold or floor of conscious- 
ness, for there is a center in the brain 
organization which might be named as 
above. I am not in a position to say 
where the center is, for, unfortunately, 
anatomy cannot in this case determine its 
position, as anatomy deals with the or- 
ganization and composition of the brain, 
and of necessity its experiments and dissec- 
tions, except in the case of the vivisection of 
animals, a practice which I loathe and abhor, 
are with dead matter, which, of course, can- 
not reveal to us the center or threshold of 


(To be continued.) 


consciousness, and as our senses are decep- 
tive, none being more so than feeling, which 
in its ultimate includes every sense which 
our word sensitiveness implies—we cannot 
by our senses determine its position. But as 
the center of association is said by anatomists 
to be in the interior of the brain, clustering 
around the medulla oblongata, we may, just 
as an illustration, come to the tentative con- 
clusion that the center or threshold of con- 
sciousness may be even the medulla ob- 
longata itself, and may there focus the whole 
of the impressions received from the four 
senses in the head as well as the general 
sense of feeling which pervades the whole 
body. Now, having thrown out the sugges- 
tion of the medulla oblongata or its imme- 
diate surrounding being the chief central ex- 
change for all impressions, now let me deal 
with the cells of the cinerous or gray matter 
being the power or receptive center for im- 
pressions which are connected by the center 
of consciousness or the other part of the 
brain by the fibers which are the telegraph 
wires from one point to another, and as it is 
estimated that there are at least 300,000,000 
brain cells having their varied connection we 
can very readily see what a complicated or- 
gan the brain is. It can also be readily seen 
that with such a complication of duties as to 
direct the functions of the body, the receiv- 
ing of impressions from outside of the body, 
the receiving of internal impressions, the re- 
mitting of instructions and energy to the 
various parts of the body to avoid danger 
and to accomplish the purposes of the mind, 
the marshalling of the thoughts, and the 
coming to conclusions as to course of action, 
the determining factor of the individual in 
the ranging of all the impulses and feelings 
in the will as a general to carry out the 
purpose of the mind. For moral sovereignty, 
etc., there must of necessity be a division of 
labor, and there must also be a center for 
focusing results, as well as dispatching en- 
ergy. If there is a division of labor, then of 
necessity comes localization, and here we deal 
with a phase of Phrenology which is often 
held up to ridicule and pooh-poohed as if it 
were hardly worth notice, and the reason 
is because those who pooh-pooh it have not 
given it that attention they should. It is 
very easy to ridicule a thing we don’t un- 
derstand, and it is a cheap way of getting 
out of a difficulty. 
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MUSIC, ART, AND POETRY—PRODUCTS OF THE SUBJECTIVE MIND. 







By J. THornton Sipiey, M.D. 


(Continued from page 94.) 


The sublime working of the subjective 
mind is sometimes apt to lead into too 
great an admiration of its powers. The 
evils and disasters of subjective domina- 
tion are well shown in the life of William 
Blake, the English artist and poet. This 
gifted scholar was eminent as each, and 
some of his conceptions possess a charm 
that cannot be described. He illustrated 
his poems with his own engravings, and 
the highest excellence was displayed in 
each. His early productions, “Songs of 
Innocence,” are specimens of true poetry; 
and while they are highly subjective, and 
possess an indescribable charm, tliere is 
nothing in them, more than can be found 
in the works of other poets, to indicate 
that he was mentally unsound; but no one 
can read his later works, “Songs of Expe- 
rience” and “Marriage of Heaven and Hell,” 
without being driven to the conclusion that 
he was insane—in other words, that the 
subjective mind had usurped the throne. 
He allowed the objective faculties to lie in 
abeyance so much that he became irrespon- 
sible. His last works were the works of 
genius, but it was the genius of a madman. 

Lord Macaulay once said that no man 
can be a poet or enjoy poetry without a 
certain unsoundness of mind. In other 
words, to be able to write poetry one must 
let the route to the source of inspiration 
and to the storehouse of memory be unob- 
structed, and he must leave ajar the portal 
to the seat of the emotions. This need not 
constitute an unsoundness of mind, but only 
a temporary condition of subjectivity, from 
which one may be aroused to full objective 
supremacy. A_long-continued subjective 
state without objective relief is not with- 
out disastrous consequences; and when in- 
dulged in will lead to acts of thoughtless- 
ness and carelessness, which are taken 
sometimes as marks of genius. What is 
termed the eccentricity of genius is not ec- 
eentricity at all. It is simply the acts of 
one who permits himself to be influenced 
by the many impressions that reach the 
subjective mind, and install themselves 
there as facts; thereby putting the object- 
ive faculties in temporary abeyance. While 
we cannot agree with Lord Macaulay that 
this condition is unsoundness of mind, it is 
a condition that cannot prevail for a great 
length of time uninterruptedly without pro- 
ducing unpleasant effects in a temporary 
derangement of the intellect. 


(To be continued.) 


The career of many of the great poets, 
notably Byron in England and Poe in 
America, has furnished us with striking ex- 
amples of the power of the subjective mind 
when untrammeled by objective influences, 
and we marvel at its uniqueness of concep- 
tion and its fruitful capacity. These men, 
though cultured and learned, could never 
have written such poetry had they not ap- 
proached at times the border line of mental 
unsteadiness without crossing it. These 
are not isolated cases, for it may be put 
down as an axiom that the better the poetry 
the less objective and materialistic the 
author. 

This temporary ascendency of the sub- 
jective mind is the rule with the true poet, 
and it is a noticeable fact that the poetry 
that lives is that which reaches the emo- 
tions, which are true products of the sub- 
jective mind. It is a well-known fact that 
many of the good poets have been addicted 
to the use of liquor or drugs. These things 
tend to dethrone the objective faculties, as 
evidence in the actions of persons who ha- 
bitually use cocaine or morphine. With 
the dethronement of the objective mind 
comes an assertion of authority of the sub- 
jective filled with many peculiar and strik- 
ing effects of auto and hetero suggestion. 
These suggestions in some persons are fan- 
ciful to a high degree, and under their 
influence subjective intelligence of a high 
order is often exhibited. This artificial 
means of inducing the subjective state 
has been recommended by some writers, 
and investigators of hypnotism, and is 
used by some practitioners of suggestive 
therapeutics in our own city; but it is a 
reprehensible practice, and should be con- 
demned by all who abhor the distressing 
objective conditions that frequently grow 
out of the use even in moderation of such 
agents. (Case of advertiser.) Although 
Byron and Poe were thoroughly subjective 
when writing, there was always a compen- 
sating objective influence that made them 
men of good sense as well as men of genius, 
and no one ever accused either of being 
mentally unsound. 

All poetry not emanating from the sub- 
jective mind is mechanical and soulless. It 
lives an ephemeral existence, sometimes a 
more or less popular one, but dies as soon 
as the scenes it describes or the events it 
commemorates no longer touch a sympa- 
thetie chord in the hearts of its readers. 




















THE AMERICAN 


The March meeting in connection with the 
American Institute of Phrenology was held 
in the hall of the above Institute on the Ist 
at eight o’clock. Dr. Robert Walter, of Wal- 
ter’s Park, gave an able address on “The 
Exact Science of Health, Life’s Great Law.” 
Dr. Charles Wesley Brandenburg occupied 
the chair; and in appropriate words intro- 
duced the lecturer of the evening. He said 
in part: “It is a great pleasure to welcome 
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among us one of the links in the chain that 
has so long upheld the Science of Life and 
Health, and one who was known to the 
founders of the American Institute of Phren- 
ology. We welcome him also on account of 
his practical experience as a physician, and 
as a writer of valuable works on the subject 
that has brought us together to-night. I 
feel sure we shall spend a most profitable 
time together.” 

Dr. Walter, in commencing his address, 
prefaced his remarks by saying that it was 
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a pleasure to him to renew his acquaintance- 
ship with the Fowler & Wells Co., and the 
Institute that had had so many illustrious 
workers connected with it. This evening re- 
called the time when he had met the Fow- 
lers and Mr. Sizer when a young man some 
fifty years ago, and later when, as an invalid 
seeking health, he ran across some of the 
works of O. S. Fowler, who gave him hints 
on how to regain health. That was a start 
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AS HE APPEARS TO-DAY. 


in a new direction, and ever since he had 
been endeavoring to teach “Life’s Great Law, 
the Exact Science of Health.” Science is 
yuilt up on law, for science without law is 
a% misnomer. 

At the close of the lecture the chairman 
commented on a few of the salient points of 
the address, and then asked Miss Fowler to 
give a practical demonstration of Phren- 
ology. 

Miss Fowler said she would call upon Mr. 
Joseph Salomonson to step on the platform 
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and to allow her to introduce him to the 
members and friends of the Institute. She 
had had the pleasure of examining his head 
in her private office, and found several very 
interesting features in his character. They 
are as follows: 

You possess a remarkable organization for 
health, and are capable of generating an un- 
usual degree of vitality. Nature gave you 
a good start to begin with, and you have 
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evidently improved your opportunities for 
sustaining your constitutional strength. 
You should make an excellent advocate for 
the carrying out of common-sense principles 
in life. Your personality should influence 
others to abstain from the unnecessary re- 
straints of conventional life, and speak vol- 
umes for a more simple mode of sustaining 
one’s constitution. You should, therefore, 
be able to preach effectively the gospel of 
sanitation and right living. There are sev- 
eral points in your Phrenological develop- 
ments that indicate what we now say con- 
cerning you. For instance: 

There is great originality in your charac- 
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ter, and you will show all through your life 
a singular power to work out your own 
ends. Your conscience and your reason work 
together; consequently you will not care so 
much what other men think or do, provided 
you have liberty to carry out your own views 
in life. Your moral brain, together with your 
intellectual capacity, invite your mind very 
strongly to live along intellectual lines, and 
your ability to think for yourself. Your 
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AS HE APPEARS TO-DAY. 


progressive or reformatory spirit will always 
place you in the band of great thinkers, 

Your mind is largely nourished by the food 
you eat and the life you live. There is no 
chance for disease to get hold of you. Your 
circulation is perfect, and your general con- 
dition is far above the average; in fact, you 
have no adipose tissue to get in your way, 
and the physical fibers and the tone of your 
physical instincts help your mind to think 
clearly. Your intellect is an active one, and 
we should expect to find in your case power 
in several directions. 

One is that you do not care to engage in 
small lines of work. You have large plans 
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before you. You take in the whole world 
in your heart, or more scientifically speak- 
ing, into your interests. You would like to 
create new thoughts of life for the people you 
see around you. You would like to convince 
persons of their errors. Your philanthropic 
spirit enters into all you do. It makes you 
a Christ among men. It gives you a strong 
redeeming feature, which has all the reforms 
from early ages down to the present day. 

We do not think you will be a man to live 
alone, but would rather be in touch with 
civilization, where you can handle or influ- 
ence men. 

It will take you many years to enlarge 
and unfold the many plans that you have in 
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your mind’s eye to do, and it will be neces- 
sary for you to be patient with people to 
enable them to see the advanced ideas you 
possess. 

You ought to make an eloquent speaker, 
for you have two characteristics that always 
unite themselves in a foreible orator. 

(1) One is that you are alive all over in 
the subject to which you give yourself. 

(2) You have a power to condense what 
you have in mind to say in a few words; 
therefore you ought to be able to clinch the 
attention of others, and in ten minutes or 
a quarter of an hour you could say more 
than many persons who take three-quarters 
of an hour to explain what might have been 
said in ten minutes. 
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Continuity is a small organ in your head, 
but you are able to carry out a definite and 
prolonged line of thought, when you give 
yourself to any work, with considerable 
steadfastness, though continuity is constant- 
ly urging you on to new conquests, as Alex- 
ander said in regard to his work. 

Were it not for your large Firmness you 
would dissipate your strength more than you 
do, and you would find yourself passing from 
one phase to another without following out 
any line of thought. As it is your active 
Firmness enables you to stick to a purpose, 
persevere with an object, or even overcome 
the greatest opposition. 

You were born to exercise a decided influ- 
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ence over your fellow-men, and ought to 
carry out some fixed principles of thought. 

You are an executive man, and do not 
mind how much labor you pass through or 
undertake, so long as you feel ready for the 
task. You ought to write out your thoughts 
one of these days, if you have not already 
begun to do so, for you have literary talent, 
and if you will get the help of a stenographer, 
you will be able to cover much ground, and 
condense your thought more quickly than 
as if you tried to elaborate your thoughts 
with your own labor. 

You are a keen student of Human Nature. 
Your capacity to understand character is far 
above the average. You ought to be able to 
understand your fellow men quite well, and 
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with Phrenology as a guide you will find 
that it will give you a basis for your sizing 
up of men, and in judging what their char- 
acteristics are, and when you trust to your 
intuitive judgment rather than to your sym- 
pathies, you will not make a mistake in your 
estimate of others. 

Sublimity being so strongly developed, you 
cannot pin yourself down to a small pro- 
gram, and were you not healthy in organ- 
ization and every fiber and nerve of your 
body, you would become worn out with the 
work you give yourself to do. 

You are not wanting in ingenuity, and we 
judge that you will use your executive and 
ingenious qualities in working out new ideas 
rather than in a mechanical direction. 

You like to perfect everything that you 
do. You like everything to be perfect of 
its kind. You like to deal with the best ma- 
terial, whatever it is. You hate shoddy from 
the bottom of your heart. Anything that is 
artificial has the same effect, and on this ac- 
count you will be true to your principles and 
motives, and will endure everything that you 
realize is true. You are not carried away by 
large hopes, nor do you leave things for 
Providence to settle. You attend to your 
own business yourself. 

The spark of Divinity in you is always 
burning, and it is a live ember. You could 
never feel very far from the Divinity that 
comes to you from a higher source; in fact, 
you are very conscious of superior help and 
guidance, and this helps you to be stronger 
in carrying out your views of life, for you 
realize that you have a Divine source to 
draw upon. 

Benevolence, Conscientiousness, Firmness, 
and Causality are some of your strongest 
mental powers, and these united give you 
more than ordinary zest, earnestness, philan- 
thropic spirit, intensity of mind, indomitable 
will, and persevering spirit, and ability to 
generate new thoughts and plans of work. 
You cannot follow another master. You 
are your own guide, and while you are not 
proud or vain in spirit, yet you must be 
known for your great independence of 
thought, which predominates over your 
whole life. 

One more feature of your character should 
be mentioned, and that is your friendliness 
toward others. You look upon mankind as 
belonging to one great family, and your fel- 
low men as brothers. Friendship and Philo- 
progenitiveness give you, to a large extent, 
this element of friendliness, and you will 
always remain true to the friendships you 
have made; in fact, you have a constancy of 
attachment that does not allow you to forget 
the friendships you have formed in early life. 
You can adapt yourself to many phases of 
character, and when traveling you know how 
to make yourself at home, and make others 
feel at home with yourself. 

Though you have your own methods of 
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life you are not an imitator of your fellow- 
men. These are some of the salient points 
that you recognize in your character. We 
could go along and elaborate many points 
which your head indicates, but these will 
serve to show where the power of your char- 
acter lies. 

You should become a reformer in the truest 
sense of the term, and an organizer among 
men, a writer of original views, living out 
your own ideas. 

She then asked Mr. Salomonson to explain 
some of his views concerning the best meth- 
od of preserving health. He said in part as 
follows: 


HOW TO a wea ~~ ease TO 
NA 


Ladies and Parsi I will ask you 
the question, What do we live for, and an- 
swer it by saying, Do we not desire to make 
the most of life, and in order to do so ought 
not our object to be to live as near to Nature 
as possible? This is my conception of our 
responsibility to our Creator. Up to within 
four years ago I used to enjoy what I con- 
sidered then some very good things to eat, 
very good dinners, in fact, but at that time 
I had very little time to think, as I was 
a busy man, and ate all the things that 
were placed before me. I was then filling 
a position of merchant and consul in India. 
Since then, during the past four years, I 
have had time to think, and I thought I 
would try the system that I am about to 
explain to you. After a month’s trial I was 
so much taken with the habits I had formed 
that I decided to continue them. When I 
went home to Holland a gentleman in Am- 
sterdam said to me, “You are a vegetarian.” 
I said “What is a vegetarian?” I found that 
the so-called vegetarian was one who ab- 
stained from eating meat. “Oh,” said I to 
my friend, “I am no vegetarian, for I do not 
touch any animal products, such as milk, 
butter, or eggs, and prefer raw food. I do 
not take anything that pertains to the cow 
or sheep, while your vegetarian believes only 
that it is not right to kill.” 

I find that by taking the raw carrots, raw 
turnip, raw onions, and fruit, I now have no 
thirst, and I have come to believe that thirst 
is artificial, and that it only accompanies 
cooked food when salt is put into it, but the 
natural life does not demand drink. I have 
not drank any water, tea, coffee, or spirits 
of any kind, since September, 1901, when I 
was in Switzerland, and I find I have lost 
forty pounds, but have now a pure human 
body. A gentleman came to me who had 
been to many doctors who had failed to 
cure him. He said to me, “Can you do any- 
thing for me.” I said, “I think I can help 
you if you are willing to do as I tell you.’ 
“Well,” said he, “there is one thing you ‘must 
not tell me to do, that is to give up meat.” 
“Oh,” I said, “if you wish to go on eating 
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meat, you must go back to your doctors and 
your drugs. I cannot do anything for you.” 

All men are alike, and all sicknesses are 
alike, the only difference is in form. The 
hundred diseases come from the same source, 
a degenerate stomach, degenerate kidneys, 
degenerate liver, through thousands of years. 
Science does not know the needs of the natu- 
ral man, because doctors have only had un- 
natural bodies to look at and examine inside 
and out. Degenerate, I say, through the 
eating of improper food. I could not be 
sick or have a fever, because I have not the 
conditions for fever to thrive in. I will tell 
you why: If you plant a banana or a cocoa- 
nut tree here you would get no bananas or 
cocoanuts, for the soil is not suitable. Sick- 
ness only comes where there is the proper 
soil for it. 

Then there are social questions to con- 
sider. One should sleep on the ground, for 
the ground is much healthier than conven- 
tional beds. Of course I would not advise 
meat-eaters to begin at once to sleep on the 
ground, for they are not prepared for such 
a change. 

I have a very different idea of happiness 
from what I had four years ago. Now I 
wear no stockings, no boots, no hats, no col- 
lars, no gloves. I never trouble a barber or 
a butcher, and $250 is sufficient for me to 
live on, for I wear very little clothing, and 
believe people injure themselves by carrying 
about so many garments. 


HERE THE MEETING WAS THROWN 
OPEN TO QUESTIONS. 


Dr. Walter asked: “How much life is 
there in the raw carrot? “I don’t know ex- 
actly, for science does not know, but there is 
more than in the same proportion of meat, 
and it is purer. I have read recently that a 
German professor placed a high value on 
potatoes, while formerly we thought but lit- 
tle of them. 

A lady asked: “Do you sleep on the 
ground when there is thirty degrees of 
frost?” “Oh, yes; but I would not advise 
any meat-eaters to follow my example, for 
they are not ready to do so.” 

One gentleman asked: “How many meals 
a day do you eat?” “Generally two, at 
eleven and six o’clock, but I never eat un- 
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less I feel to need food. As a rule, people 
eat too much, and do not give themselves 
time to digest what they eat. There is order 
in Nature, and I believe in following her as 
much as possible.” 

The next question was: “Do you eat 
nuts?” “Oh, yes, there is a great nourish- 
ment in nuts, and they are only indigestible 
when they are eaten after a heavy meal. 
They are a food in themselves.” 

“Do you get along without taking any 
water to drink?” “No, I need no water, the 
juice of fruit is all my system needs, water 
contains many impurities, so does a whisky 
soda.” 

“What do you feed a baby on,” asked Mr. 
Streever. “The mother’s milk is the best food 
for a baby, although it is liable to partake 
of the impurities of the mother’s mode of 
eating. If the baby cannot be nourished on 
its mother’s milk, the best thing to give it 
is the warm juice of boiled wheat, apples, 
ete. 

Another question was: “Can you do a 
good day’s work on the food you eat?” 
“Yes, I can work better on natural food than 
on what I used to eat. I sometimes eat 
steamed vegetables, but never put any salt 
in them; Nature has provided enough salt, 
without there being any necessity for the 
addition of any other. Mineral salt makes 
all the evils in the world. As a proof that 
men can work on the natural food, many 
laborers in my own country (Holland) live 
entirely upon it.” 

Dr. Brandenburg thanked the speakers for 
their addresses, and said he had followed out 
many of the suggestions just made, and 
could testify to the benefit of a natural diet. 
The broad head naturally cared for carniv- 
orous, and the narrow head for herbivorous 
food. The Polar bear chose a very different 
diet from the bear in India, the latter liv- 
ing on fruit, the former on meat. The eyes 
of the fruit-eaters were much brighter than 
those of the meat-eaters. 


The next lecture will be given on April 
5th by Charles H. Shepard, M.D., whose sub- 
ject will be “How to Reach the Century 
Marks.” 

Miss Fowler expects to examine some 
octogenarians. The chair will be taken by 
Dr. Brandenburg. 


ONE LIFE. 


MARGARET ISABEL COX. 


The tidings glad of peace on earth; 
The guiding star; 

The morn of the dear Christ Child’s birth 
In days afar. 


The God-Man’s life; Gethsemane; 
The Crucified ; 

The dark’ning hour of Calvary; 
The Easter Tide. 
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“ Every man truly lives so long as he acts his nature, or some way makes good 
the faculties of himself.”_—Str THomas BRowne. 
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A SONG OF SPRING. 









Blow, ye wild winds, over mountain and 
lain, 

Still drawing closely their mantles of 
snow. 

Bluebirds will soon be back with us again, 

Rills will be leaping as onward they go. 


THE BRAINS OF THE VAN 
WORMER BOYS. 


The proportionate development of 
the brains of the Van Wormer boys is 
a Phrenological rather than a Psycho- 
logical subject. Phrenology points out 
the criminal type of head and brain, 
and the Van Wormer boys, according 
to the description given by Dr. Spitzka, 
had broad heads and brains. Without 
perhaps knowing this fact, Dr. Spitzka 
(though not a Phrenologist has given 
strong evidence of a Phrenological na- 
ture when he said that “Willis, the eld- 
est of the three, had become the weak- 
est and lowest of them all; that he 
had been going back for years, as the 








Soon will the zephyrs o’er forest and field, 
Showers and sunshine, and warm balmy 
air, 
Make all their sere frosty fetters to yield, 
And Mother Nature wear garments more 
fair. 
S. E, BAKER. 


post-mortem examination showed, and 
his unused intellectual faculties had 
been humored until his brain was less 
forceful and smaller than that of Fred- 
erick, who was six years his junior.” 

In the pictures of the brains, the an- 
terior portion of Willis’s is considera- 
bly more contracted than that of his 
two brothers, which would be what a 
Phrenologist would expect to find from 
the doctor’s description. 

Dr. Spitzka could have been helped 
by Phrenology in seeing that the 
breadth of the central lobe was remark- 
able. Dr. Spitzka, evidently, knows 


nothing about the localization of any 
criminal type, as he proceeds to say: 
“As to what these brains show of the 
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three individuals there is little to be 
said. The criminal type of brain has 
not yet been proved, and the assertions 
of Lombroso and Benedikt have been 
discredited long ago.” This is where 
Dr. Spitzka could have used the com- 
parative evidence of our most striking 
criminals in the last hundred years; 
but he has passed over the evidence on 
the width of the central lobe. 


BATHS. 


During the last ten years there has 
been a great increase in the erection 
of bath-houses in New York City alone. 
The first public bath was erected ten 
years ago at Centre Market. In the 
last ten years for a 5-cent fee, for 
which towels and soap were provided, 
there has been a deficit of only $10,000. 
This argues an average deficit of only 
$1,000 a year, but as a matter of fact 
while the first year’s deficit was $2,300, 
that at least was only $200. The dif- 
ference in the two sums shows the 
growth in the habit of bathing in that 
particular neighborhood. It is said 
that some patrons of the bath have 
been going there steadily for the last 
ten years. The Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor has 
been given a handsome newpublic bath- 
house by Mrs. A. A. Anderson, which 
is expected to be opened on the Ist of 
January. This bath-house cost the lib- 
eral sum of $140,000, and is probably 
the most complete building of the kind. 
It is finished in marble throughout, 
and supplies accommodations for 3,000 
bathers daily. The ventilation is ad- 
mirable and the céilings high, the loca- 
tion selected is 337 East Thirty-eighth 
Street, near Second Avenue. Before 
this location was selected canvas was 
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made, and it was found that between 
Thirty-third and Fiftieth Streets, east 
of Second Avenue, there were 11,000 
families, or 50,000 individuals, living 
in houses which contained no bath- 
rooms whatever. The object of the As- 
sociation, above mentioned, is not only 
to supply public baths, but to show how 
cheaply such a bath can be run after 
the initial expense with so slight a 
deficit of that one mentioned in Centre 
Market, namely $200 for last year, any 
such bath may be fairly expected to be- 
come self-supporting in time with a 5- 
cent fee. In fact, for two years during 
the ten the bath earned a few hundred 
dollars more than its expenses, which 
argues well for the people. It was 
largely due to the efforts of the above- 
named society that the first and as yet 
the only free bath provided by the City 
of New York was erected in Rivington 
Street. This bath had over 700,000 
bathers last year. During the present 
administration the Association had a 
special committee at work, which sub- 
mitted plans for public baths for New 
York, and asked for appropriations for 
thirty new baths. The administration 
adopted its plans and made appropria- 
tions for eight new baths. On three of 
these the city is now at work. One in 
109th Street, near Second Avenue, one 
in Forty-first Street, near Ninth Ave- 
nue, and one in Allen Street. Sites for 
five others have been selected. The 
largest of these will be at the foot of 
East Twenty-third Street, which will 
cost $225,000. 

Public opinion has changed consid- 
erably on the lines of hygiene, and we 
are glad to say that the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL has stood firm for radi- 
cal reforms in hygiene for over sixty 
years. 
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REVIEWS. 


In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In 
these reviews we seek to treat author and publisher 
satisfactorily and justly, and also to furnish our 
readers with such information as shall enable them 
to form an opinion of the desirability of any par- 
ticular volume for personal use. It is our wish to 
notice the better class of books issuing from the 
press, and we invite publishers to favor the Editor 
with recent publications, especially those related 
in any way to mental and physiological science. 
We can supply any of the books noticed at prices 
quoted. 


“ Annual Report of the Department of 
the Interior, 1902, Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office.” Vol.I. (Notice 3.) 

We note further that there are certain 
periods of the school day when pupils, on 
the average, have a higher amount of en- 
ergy than at other periods. That the stat- 
ure of boys is greater than that of girls 
up to the age of eleven, when the girls sur- 
pass the boys and remain greater in stature 
up to the age of fourteen. After fourteen 
girls increase in stature very slowly and 
very slightly, while boys continue to in- 
crease rapidly until eighteen. That the 
weight of the girl surpasses that of the boy 
about a year older than her stature sur- 
passes his and she manifests her superior- 
ity in weight to a later period of time than 
she manifests her superiority in height. 
In height girls surpass boys at the same 
age as in stature—namely, eleven years— 
but they maintain their superiority in this 
measurement for one year longer than they 
do in stature, which indicates that the more 
rapid growth of the boy, at this age, is in 
the lower extremities rather than in the 
trunk. That commencing at the age of 
thirteen, strength of grip in boys shows a 
marked accentuation in its rate of increase, 
and this increase continues as far as the 
observations extend—namely, to the age of 
twenty. In girls no such great accelera- 
tion in muscular strength at puberty oc- 
curs, and aftersixteenthere is little increase 
in strength of grip. The well-known mus- 
cular differentiation of the sexes practically 
begins at thirteen, that is with strength of 
grip so with endurance, as measured by 
the ergograph, boys surpass girls at all 
ages, and this differentiation becomes very 
marked after the age of fourteen, after 
which age girls increase in strength and en- 
durance but very slightly, while after four- 
teen boys equalize almost exactly half of 
the total power in these two features which 
they equalize in the first twenty years of 
life. The development of vital capacity 
bears a striking resemblance to that of en- 
durance, the curves represent the two be- 
ing almost identical. These estimates are 
all very interesting, and bear out a very 





important differentiation between boys and 
girls at various periods of different physi- 
cal and mental growth. With regard to 
the Child Study’s Laboratory, it is stated 
that most of the Saturdays during the 
school year have been devoted to the ex- 
amination of children brought to the labo- 
ratory by teachers and parents, and the 
report goes on to state that almost every 
wide-awake teacher meets with problems in 
the management of children in which more 
certain and definite knowledge of the child’s 
condition will be of great assistance. At 
the Child Study Laboratory trained ob- 
servations of children using instruments 
of precision can even quickly point out 
wherein a given child differs from the ordi- 
nary child. Where such a variation is evi- 
dent, some régime may be suggested which 
will tend to correct the defect. Many chil- 
dren are misunderstood. Parents often 
have a very wrong estimate of how their 
child compares with others. Many of the 
children who are brought to the Laboratory 
as a result of a difference of opinion be- 
tween parents and teachers in regard to 
the child’s ability. Pupils from over sixty 
schools have sought the assistance of the 
Laboratory. The three hundred children 
brought to it during the past presented a 
great variety of problems. Many parents 
and teachers have brought children here to 
learn the nature and extent of their sensory 
defects. Very bright children have been 
brought to the Laboratory to determine 
whether the phenomenal progress which 
they have been making is at the expense of 
their physical well-being, and where this 
can be ascertained it is a step in the rigt* 
direction, and one in which all parent. 
should be interested. Principals havwe 
brought their own children to know how 
they compared with the average children of 
the same age, in order that these children, 
whom they know best of all, may form a 
basis for their estimate of other children. 
Children who have failed to make progress 
in certain studies were presented to deter- 
mine what the physical or mental cause of 
their special deficiency might be. Pecul- 
iar children were brought to determine 
whether the work of the kindergarten or of 
the primary school would best answer their 
needs. Children with very defective sight 
were examined, and decision made as to 
whether the ordinary school or the depart- 
ment of the blind was best suited for them. 
Similar work was done with defective hear- 
ing. High-school pupils, in order that they 
might choose their course of study wisely, 
have sought advice as to whether certain 
deformities would prevent their passing a 
physical examination for entering a normal 
school. 
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TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS.— 
New subscribers sending photographs for remarks 
on their character under this heading must ob- 
serve the following conditions: Each photograph 
must be accompanied by a stamped and directed 
envelope for the return of the photograph. The 
photograph or photographs ( for, where possible, 
two should be sent, one giving a front and the 
other.a side view) must be good and recent; and, 
lastly, each application must be accompanied by 
a remittance of $1.00 (5s. English) for twelve 
months’ subscription to the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JournaL. Letters to be addressed to Fowler & 
Wells Co., New York, or L. N. Fowler & Co., Lon- 
don. 


H. A. N., Liverpool, England.—Possesses 
an active mental temperament; an aspiring 
mind, and a self-elevated disposition. He 
is very ambitious to excel, is precise, ideal- 
istic, intuitive, and critical. He is a man of 
peace, with strong sympathies, an active im- 
agination, and a metaphysical type of mind. 
He will be interested in all subjects of an 
uncommon nature, and is very earnest and 
industrious to whatever he devotes his at- 
tention. He is cautious, thoughtful, and 
self-reliant; yet very sensitive, susceptible, 
and receptive. Resoluteness, perseverance, 
and independence are marked traits. He 
should diligently pursue his Phrenological 
studies, and embrace every opportunity for 
engaging in public work of a philanthropic 
nature. 

J. J. E., Wales.—Possesses an active men- 
tal temperament; activity and energy will 
characterize him in all things, and he is best 
adapted for pursuit that will bring into play 
his keen discriminating and analytical pow- 
ers. He is careful and thoughtful in his work, 
prompt in perception, and very observant of 
his surroundings. He is elaborate in thoughts 
and ideas, and his intuitive powers are very 
marked. He will appreciate an argument, 
and be very resolute in maintaining his prin- 
ciptes and in defending what in his judg- 
ment is right. There is good degree of self- 
reliance in the character, and he is not 
liable to follow extremes. As a judge of 
character he would be reliable and unbiassed. 
He is a tactful man, and would be in his 
element in studying metaphysical subjects. 

E. H. S., Gloucester.—Possesses an active 
mental temperament, a keen perceptive in- 
tellect, and keen critical acumen. He is 
characterized by energy, activity, self-reli- 
ance, and strong sympathies. He will be in 
his element when engaged in intellectual 
work, for he possesses a strongly inquiring 
mind and the disposition to investigate sci- 
entific subjects. He is admirably adapted 
for public work, and will be in his element in 
solving mental problems. He is far-seeing, 
analytical, and intuitive; he will make ex- 
cellent use of his knowledge and will utilize 
his facts for practical purposes. His judg- 








ment is very good, and all his actions are 
directed by his conscientious principles. He 
will do well to work within the limits of his 
strength; he also should direct his energies 
to public work, for he is quite capable of 
clearly expressing his many thoughts and 
ideas. He has a keen insight into human 
nature, and is an excellent adviser, counsellor, 
and friend. 

E. M. H., Long Branch City, N. J.—The 
photograph of this lady indicates that she 
has a well-balanced temperament, that her 
general vitality enables her to throw a 
healthy influence around her. She has quite 
a magnetic spirit in taking hold of any new 
enterprise, consequently she should be en- 
gaged in work that will elevate and tend to 
draw people to a higher and more useful life. 

Her perceptive faculties make her a thor- 
oughly practical woman. She sees the wants 
of others before they express any desire, 
and were she at the head of a large institu- 
tion for boys, or were she married to a med- 
ical missionary, or were one herself, she 
would be in her element. 

Circumstances should call her out to do 
executive work in life. She is quite intuitive, 
and is able to understand the characteristics 
of others. She has a ready mind to under- 
stand what is going on around her, yet has 
not a proud or vain spirit, though she is 
highly independent in character. 

She should be appreciated by those around 
her, and allowed to have her full sweep to 
her desires, ambitions, and energies. 

Her photograph indicates that she has ex- 
cellent musical appreciation, and her tem- 
peramental conditions should fulfil the power 
to express music in a direct and almost heav- 
enly way. She will use a large share of her 
mind in this line of work, if she takes it as 
a life-work, for her sympathies will draw 
out her moral sentiments, and were she to 
sing at a funeral persons would feel their 
load of sorrow elevated. She could do much 
good in this direction, and should be utilized 
as a soul saver. 


———- @ 


FIELD NOTES. 


Mr. J. M. Fitzgerald, of Chicago, was 
called to lecture on Phrenology in relation 
to the surgical case of Mr. Griesenbeck, and 
proved a great success and was well received 
by the students of Bennett’s Medical Col- 
lege. Bishop Fallows was present and in- 
troduced the lecturer. 


Mr. J. M. Fitzgerald writes: 
Hugo Griesenbeck, of San Antonio, Texas. 
Paralyzed September 17, 1899; treated by 
three of New York’s foremost neurologists; 
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two of the greatest specialists at Hot 
Springs, Ark.; Dr. Erb, of Heidelberg; Dr. 
Jolly and Professor Oppenheim, of Berlin— 
all of the physicians claiming that he had 
syphilis. On Saturday, January 9, 1904, he 
was brought to me by Dr. Gordon G. Bur- 
dick (the noted X-Ray specialist and Sur- 
geon of Chicago). I found two degrees of 
fever in cerebellum, one degree of fever in 
alimentives and perceptives; amative pro- 
pensity uncontrollable; always hungry; 
wanted to see everything; asking more ques- 
tions than any one could answer, and want- 
ing to know everybody’s name, business, 
ete.; had many other habits resulting from 
an over-active state of the faculties of the 
base of brain. Dr. Burdick took skiagraph 
of his head, which showed that the walls of 
the skull were a half inch in thickness, and 
that the entire upper volume of brain was 
without proper circulation. On Monday, 
January 11th, patient was operated upon at 
Mercy Hospital, the bone covering the facul- 
ties of Caution, Sublimity, Ideality, Hope, 
Spirituality, and part of Imitation was 
removed on right side of head. Patient re- 
mained in hospital two weeks, after which 
he came under my care for phrenological sug- 
gestion and physical culture, visited me at 
my office for an hour, morning and evening. 
At first had very little voluntary attention 
or definite control over movements; grad- 
ually gained strength so that he could walk 
from five to eight miles per day, figuring 
became play, and could write as fine a let- 
ter as before being paralyzed. After the 
operation he did not need anyone’s attention 
on the street—had complete control of him- 
self, going wherever he pleased and attend- 
ing to his business affairs as of old. He 
remained with me four weeks, returning 
home Monday, February 22d, to assume con- 
trol of his cotton business. 

I should have stated that the patient had 
been kicked by a bronco pony when about 
sixteen years old at the point where opera- 
tion had been performed, and that injury 
had turned the flow of blood from the 
meningeal veins into diploé veins, thus caus- 
ing an abnormal growth of bone between the 
plates of the skull, the growth being twice 
the thickness of the normal skull, resulting 
in the brain mass being compressed from 
above and on both sides—front and back. 
At time of operation there was no pulse in 
the upper brain discernable. 

J. M. Fitzgerald. 


Professor G. Cozens has been lecturing in 
Brandon and other towns in Manitoba this 
winter, but finds the weather almost too 
cold for his work, it being between 40 and 
50 below zero for weeks together. Never- 
theness, he is having good patronage. 

V. W., Cleveland.—The reason why peo- 
ple consider mathematicians have the strong- 
est brains is simply because people have a 
wrong way of estimating brains. A mathe- 
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matician’s brain is valuable to him in pro- 
portion as he does a certain kind of work. 
A scientist’s brain is valuable to him accord- 
ing to the work he does. An artist’s brain 
is valuable to him according to the work 
he does. A mathematician has large Caus- 
ality, and that faculty is a useful one to 
possess if one knows what to do with it, 
but other faculties that are equally valu- 
able. 

A. E. G., Evansville, Ind.—A clairvoyant 
can see and interpret most of the things 
you ask about. Such persons claim to have 
double vision and are able to understand 
dreams in a remarkable way. 

A. 8. T., La Harpe, Ill.—The physical in- 
dications of a well-balanced temperament 
are found in the regular features, fine chest, 
firm muscles, and well-regulated brain. We 
are glad you, among other readers, have 
been pleased with Rev. C. E. MacGuines’s 
article on Moses, and others by Dr. Miller 
and Fitzgerald, etc. 

The “Williamstown Times,’ Pa., for 
March 11, announces that Professor Hum- 
mel, graduate of the American Institute of 
Phrenology, 1876, lectured in the High 
School room Thursday evening on “Mental 
Science,” Friday evening on “Moral Philos- 
ophy,” and Monday evening on “Love, 
Courtship and Marriage,” or how to marry 
and stay married. Scientific marriages at 
the close. He comes recommended by the 
leading clergymen, lawyers, doctors, and 
educators of the country, and gave a very 
successful and well-attended course of lec- 
tures here twenty-four years ago. 

The “Elizabethville Echo,” Pa., for Feb- 
ruary 26, announces that Professor L. Hum- 
mel, the phrenologist, is delivering a course 
of interesting and instructive lectures in 
the school auditorium this week. He is 
greeted each night with a crowded house, 
and is kept quite busy during the daylight 
hours with private examinations. The pro- 
fessor has one of the finest outfits in the 
world for his line of work. 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE EXAMINA- 
TION REPORT. 


At the January examination the results 
were: Mr. W. M. Cassidy, diploma, with 
honors; Miss E. Horsfield, diploma; Mr. T. 
Finch, certificate. 

We offer the above graduates our hearty 
congratulations and trust they will honor 
the new responsibilities they have gained. 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE. 


At the monthly meeting, held on Febru- 
ary 3d, an excellent lecture was given by 
Mr. James Webb, of Leyton. His subject 
was Bastian’s “Psychology and Phrenology.” 
His able criticisms of this work were great- 
ly appreciated by the members and friends 
present. The lecturer very clearly showed 
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that Bastian was not acquainted with the 
principles of Phrenology as laid down by 
Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, hence his unjust 
criticisms of the science of Phrenology. Mr. 
Webb strongly advised the audience to read 
“Bastion,” for his work is a type of those 
who write against Phrenology without first 
taking the trouble to understand its prin- 
ciples. A short discussion followed, in which 
Mr. W. J. Williamson, chairman of the 
meeting, and Mr. Elliott took part. Mr. 
Webb kindly gave a public delineation. 
Votes of thanks brought the meeting to a 
close. 

Several fellows of the Fowler Institute 
have been engaged in bazaar work and lect- 
uring, notably, Mrs. Willis, of Ramsgate, 
Miss Higgs, Mr. A. Dayes, Mr. F. Cribb, and 
Mr. John Asals. Several of our provincial 
students have also been similarly employed. 


MARRIAGE OF MR. R. J. EAGLE. 


In January last, at Thornham, in Nor- 
folk, Mr. Reuben John Eagle, of Greyhound- 
road, Kensal Rise, a prospective candidate 
for County Council honors, was married to 
Miss Annie Gertrude Campbell, elder daugh- 
ter of the late Mr. William Campbell, of 
St. Ives, Hunts, and niece of Messrs. F. and 
T. Wells, of Kimberley, South Africa. The 
bride, who was attired in a dress of dove 
colored cloth and wreath of orange blossoms 
and veil, carried a magnificent bouquet of 
Maréchal Neil roses. She was given away 
by Mr. Thomas R. Eagle, brother of the 
bridegroom. There were four bridesmaids— 
Miss Eagle, Miss Bessie Billman, Miss Ger- 
trude Cooper, and Miss Ivy Helsdon. The 
Rev. W. H. Walter, the Vicar of Thornham, 
who performed the marriage ceremony, gave 
a very earnest address to the newly married 
couple at the close of the service. 

We congratulate the happy pair on their 
marriage. As a graduate of the Fowler In- 
stitute we have had many opportunities of 
judging of Mr. Eagle’s earnestness as a stu- 
dent of Phrenology and sincerity as a man. 

On March 2d Mr. F. Cribb gave an 


address before the Fowler Institute and 
greatly interested the members. Mr. D. T. 


Elliott gave some good readings of charac- 
ter at the close of the lecture. On April 
6th Mr. J. S. Brunning was the lecturer for 
the evening. The lecture was well attended 
and was evidently enjoyed by all present, 
and the delineations of character at the 
close by Mr. D. T. Elliott were highly ap- 
preciated by all present. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE, NEW 
YORK. 


Wednesday Lenten Talks were continued 
during March on “The Psychology of Child 
Life.’ The one March 2d was on the im- 
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portant subject of “Scientific Measure- 
ments.” Mrs. Almon Henseley, president of 
the Club for the Study of Life, and Miss 
Jessie Ashley, counselor-of-law and sister of 
Dean Ashley, of the New York University, 
were guests of honor and joined in the dis- 
cussion at the close. March 9th the subject 
was on the “Right Understanding of Chil- 
dren’s Minds, and the Punishments Neces- 
sary for Children—Corporeal or Otherwise.” 
Miss Fallows, daughter of Bishop Fallows, 
of Chicago, was the guest of honor. 

In February at the Ruskin and Browning 
talks, Rev. Arthur Jamieson was the guest 
of honor and discussed interestingly at the 
close the various points of personal help 
that these writers were to him. Ladies and 
gentlemen are invited to attend these talks. 

By special request, Dr. Charles H. Shep- 
ard is to lecture on April 5th (Tuesday) be- 
fore the American Institute of Phrenology 
on the subject, “How to Reach the Century 
Mark.” As there is such a wide interest to- 
day in the subject of longevity, we look for- 
ward with great pleasure to the discussion 
of this question. Dr. C. W. Brandenburg 
will take the chair, and Miss Fowler ex- 
pects to examine the phrenological develop- 
ments of several octogenarians. 

We are sure we voice the thoughts of all 
the professors and classmates of 1884 when 
we extend to Dr. W. G. Alexander, of Win- 
nipeg, our deepest sympathy in the terrible 
calamity that has befallen him, through the 
loss of his wife and two children, who were 
killed in the recent Chicago fire. We are 
conscious that no words can explain the ex- 
perience he has passed through during the 
past few weeks, but we are gratified to 
learn that he has not lost heart, hope or 
consolation in the grand and uplifting work 
in which he is engaged and in which he pur- 
poses continuing. May time lighten his be- 
reavement, and a consciousness of the ever- 
abiding presence of his Divine Father help 
him to carry his burden with fortitude! 

A call from Mr. William J. Trunk, class 
of °99, cheered us during March. 

George Morris writes: “I gave fifteen lec- 
tures in Glenwood, and did very well. This 
is a town of 3,000. I give my first lecture 
in this town, Alexandria, Minn., to-night, 
February 18th. I lectured here six years 
ago and twenty-three years ago.” 

Situated in a lovely spot of the North 
Water Gap, Monroe Co., Pa., is Dr. F. Wil- 
son Hurd’s sanitarium. No healthier place 
near the Delaware Water Gap could be 
found. Dr. Hurd is ably assisted by his 
daughter, Dr. Fannie Brown, and other effi- 
cient medical help. When making a tour 
of various sanitariums during the summer 
do not forget to arrange to spend a month 
here. 

H. D. McDowell is located in Authon, 
Parker Co., Tex., where he is giving de- 
lineations of character. 
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FOWLER & 


WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York asa Joint Stock Company, for the pros. 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 


business, or in its general management. 


able to the order of 


All remittances should be made pay- 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 








a 





THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 

MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
are required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 

S/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as waltes the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 


LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way oniy can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 

ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 

AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAI 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 





CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Human Nature”’—San Francisco.—The 
able editor of this journal has recently had 
the opportunity of examining Mr. J. W. 
Colville, the popular lecturer. On the out- 
side page a portrait and short sketch are 
given of this well-known gentleman. In an- 
other part of the paper “The Organic Mind” 
is discussed by Frank Reed; “Nature is not 
Cruel” is an article by C. P. Holt. We 
cannot tell our readers all the good things 
in the journal, but we would advise them to 
read them for themselves. 

“Mind”—New York—has changed its size 
and its print, as well as its outside cover. 
This journal is edited by Charles Brodie 
Patterson, and in the March number it 
contains an article on “The Mind and its 
Functions,” by Morton F. W. Hazeldine, and 
an article on “The Result of a Thought,” 
by L. Wayland Easterbrook, is another 
article of considerable moment. 








“The Popular Phrenologist’”—London— 
contains a delineation of W. T. Stead by 
Mr. A. Hubert. “Phrenology and Educa- 
tion” is an article by Mr. James Webb, 
“Anatomy and Physiology of Man,” by Dr. 
Withinshaw, among other interesting ar- 
ticles. 

“The American Medical Journal” — St. 
Louis.—In a recent number “The Chest 
Bandage in Pneumonia” was discussed by 
W. Leister, M.D., and “The Microbe: Re- 
sult, Not Cause of Disease,” by E. D. Pen- 
nington, M.D., is an original article of more 
than ordinary moment. 

“Human Culture” — Chicago — contains 
some interesting articles on Phrenology 
from its various aspects. It is a journal 
devoted to human culture, and includes 
“Human Nature,” “Human Science,” “Hu- 
man Health,” “Human Progress,” and “Hu- 
man Success.” It is edited by Mrs. L. A. 
Vaught. 

“New Thought” — March— New York— 
contains some bright articles by Ella Wheel- 
er Wilcox, William Walker Atkinson, Eliza- 
beth Towne, and Sidney Flower. 

“Pacific Medical Journal”—New York— 
is a valuable monthly; contains an article 
on “Some Medico-Legal Facts in the Prac- 
tice of Hypnotism,” by William Lee How- 
ard, Baltimore, and is the opening article. 
“True Food Values” is the title of another 
article. 

“The Bookkeeper and Business Man’s 
Magazine”’—New York—contains a fine ar- 
ticle on business men in China, called “Chi- 
nese Statesmen and Chinese Tradesmen,” by 
Wharton Barker. The magazine continues 
to improve its various departments of in- 
terest, the paper is fine and high-class, and 
the thought expended on their articles shows 
no pains are being spared to increase its 
popularity. 

“Home and Farm’—Western Edition— 
has always some good things in it for those 
who are interested in their gardens and the 
cultivation of small farms. 

“The Club Woman”—March—New York 
—carries a violet cover with Easter lilies 
on the outside, while inside we find many 
beautiful portraits of ladies interested in 
fashionable life and clubdom. Its chief ar- 
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ticles are “Fashionable Life Versus Mother- 
hood,” “The Evolution of a Great Artiste,” 
and “An Essential Forward Step.” 

“The American Monthly and Review of 
Reviews” for March contains an article on 
Japan and Russia, fully illustrated. Other 
important articles grace its pages. 

“Suggestion”—Chicago—contains an arti- 
cle on “The Influence of Early Auto-Sug- 
gestion on the Formation of Character,” by 
Herbert A. Parkyn, M.D., C.M., Editor, 
among other interesting articles. 

“Medical Talk for the Home”—Columbus, 
O.—This magazine aims at giving short 
articles in a readable form. There’s some- 
thing for everyone. “The Mother as Head 
of the Family,” by Rebecca J. Riggs, is an 
interesting one to home-makers. 

“The National Printer Journalist” is a 
magazine prepared to show different types 
of journalistic work, and should be of some 
special interest to many of our publishing 
firms. 

“Wings”—London—contains an excellent 
article on “The Temperance Movement—The 
Situation,” by Mr. John Hilton. The ar- 
ticle is illustrated with a portrait of this 
well-known temperance worker. This maga- 
zine keeps up its reputation for its con- 
densed news and its valuable temperance 
literature. 

“The Hospital” — London — contains as 
usual much that is interesting to nurses, 
professional people, and even lay men and 
women. The hints given with regard to 
“Fevers” and “Hospital Clinics and Medical 
Progress” are valuable to all alike. 

“The Massachusetts Ploughman”—Boston 
—continues to illustrate its pages with 
some beautiful specimens of flowers, aiso 
some agricultural exhibits, as well as the 
portrait of the President of the Elgin Board 
of Trade, Illinois, the world’s greatest but- 
ter producing district. 

“The Literary Digest’—New York—con- 
tains, in a recent March number, “Experi- 
ences of Japan and America of Torpedo- 
boats” and “Progress of Christianity in 
Japan,” and a new portrait of Cardinal 
Gibbons, among other interesting articles 
and illustrations. 

“The School Psysiology Journal”—Boston 
—is calculated to do a vast amount of good 
in our schools. A recent number contained 
an able article by Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, on 
“The March of Progress, or What Scientific 
Temperance Instruction in the Schools Has 
Helped to do for Our Country.” 

“The Northwestern Anthropologist”—Au- 
gusta, Wis.—edited by W. H. Drowatzky, 
and “Mind and Body”’—Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia—edited by Mr. Cross, have just come 
to hand, on going to press. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


SYNOPSIS OF CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNIVERSAL IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY. 


OBJECTS. 


1. To conduct a thorough and systematic 
investigation of the causes of all kinds of 
human suffering, sorrow, disease, want, de- 
spondency, immorality, vice, and crime; to 
devise and apply practical means, as far as 
possible, for the relief and prevention of 
these evils, and to promote human happi- 
ness in its truest and broadest sense in every 
possible way. 

2. To publish or cause to be published, 
and sell or otherwise distribute or assist in 
distributing books, periodicals, and other 
literature, and cause public lectures to be 
delivered for the purpose of disseminating 
as widely as possible various kinds of useful 
knowledge, and especially knowledge con- 
cerning the natural laws which relate to life, 
health, and happiness. 

3. To establish and maintain or assist in 
maintaining any or all kinds of institutions 
which shall facilitate the promotion of 
health, intelligence, culture, and general 
happiness, and especially institutions where 
the natural laws relating to the physical, 
intellectual, and moral development of man, 


and the principles of political and domestic 
economy shall be taught. 

4. To exert all possible influence for the 
promotion of universal peace and harmony 
among all individuals and classes of indi- 
viduals, and to endeavor to co-operate with 


all organizations and institutions whose 
purpose is to improve mankind, but to re- 
main forever strictly non-sectarian and non- 
partisan in its principles. 

Morro: Our field, the world; our cause, 
human happiness; our standard, truth; our 
weapon, reason; our tactics, love and kind- 
ness; our leader, science; our allies, light 
and hope; our enemies, darkness and de- 
spair. 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES. 


1. The attainment of true happiness is 
the sole object and purpose of all conscious 
life. 

2. Man’s truest and highest happiness de- 
pends primarily and solely upon bringing 
all parts of his nature into harmonious re- 
lations with each other and into conformity 
with the natural and divine laws, to whose 
operation he is subject regardless of his 
knowledge, ignorance, or belief. 

3. The true and sole function of man’s 
intellect is to understand his own self and 
his true relations to external objects and be- 
ings and to the Supreme Being, and to 
acquire such knowledge as shall enable him 
to fulfill these relations. 
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4. It is natural and right that man should 
believe some things which he does not posi- 
tively know or fully understand. But he 
should endeavor, as far as possible, to test 
his belief, to see whether it is true or false, 
by comparing it with all the positive know]- 
edge which he possesses; for the more thor- 
ough the investigation the more clearly will 
truth be shown to be true, and falsehood to 
be false. 

5. Whatever ethical or religious system, 
whatever political or economic principle, 
whatever educational method or device, 
whatever healing art—in short, whatever 
system, principle, doctrine, or institution is 
adapted to the constitution of human nature 
and in harmony with the natural and divine 
laws, is true, and therefore right. And 
whatever is not adapted to man’s nature, 
and does not harmonize with these laws, is 
false, and therefore wrong. 


ORGANIZATION, 


Head office at Seattle, Wash. Local Chap- 
ters may be formed anywhere. 

Supreme governing body, known as Gen- 
eral Assembly, consists of the incorporators 
of the Society and delegates from Local 
Chapters. 


OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES. 


President, Vice-President, Secretary, 
Treasurer, and five Trustees, elected by Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Work systematically classified into de- 
partments, each under the supervision of a 
thoroughly competent person who under- 
stands human nature, and is a specialist in 
his particular line. 

Heads of all departments confer together 
as to ways and means for making the work 
of all departments more effective. 


ADVANTAGES OF THIS SOCIETY. 


1. Membership not restricted to adherents 
to any particular political or religious be- 
lief. 

2. Methods of work purely scientific. 

3. As the membership is free, the poorest 
as well as the richest may work in the 
Society. 

4. Not organized for individual profit, 
but solely for the good of humanity. 

George M. Wolfe, President. 





The following books have been received 
for review: 

“The Analysis of Memory,” by R. W. 
Smith, price, $1.00. 

“Report of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion,” Vol. II, Department of Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 

“Psychology, the Cultivation of the Mind 
+1 aaa by Frank H. Randall, price, 





AND SCIENCE 


OF HEALTH 
WHAT THEY SAY. 


“T am in receipt of your sample copy of 
the JouRNAL and catalogue, etc., and am 
thankful for same. I take this opportunity 
to also thank you for the good work you 
are trying to spread. I assure you in my 
humble way I never lose an opportunity 
and am capable of proving every assertion 
I make in spreading this beautiful science. 

“Meriden, Conn.” > G 


“Allow me to thank you for photo been 
returned by you. Also for short delinea- 
tion of character in March number of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, which more than 
ever strengthens my belief in Phrenology. 
Also in Fowler & Wells Co. The picture 
was my own and you know me well, al- 
though far away. Yes, I can take a hint 
quick, and every man I meet I size him up, 
and I find my first impression is about 
right. Yes, I am all right when I have 
something important to do. I have quite a 
number of men under my care, and | know 
their natures pretty good. My work calls 
for me to use my own ideas very much. 
Much success to you in your work. 

“Negaunce, Mich.” “T. H. &. 


“Find herewith a money order for which 
send me by return mail Wells’s New De- 
seriptive Charts. 

“Notwithstanding that New York City is 
2,000 miles and more from here, yet the 
return to my last order was within seven 
days from time of sending. While the great 
rapidity of the mail must be noted, the 
Fowler & Wells Co. are to be thanked for 
great promptness. 


“Authon, Tex.” “H. D. MeD. 


- * 


One of the secrets of Mr. F. F. Proctor’s 
success at his various New York theaters is 
the ample provision made for the comfort 
of his patrons, not alone while they are in 
their seats, but in all parts o fhis theater. 
Commodious retiring rooms are provided on 
every floor of his houses, public telephones, 
writing desks generously supplied with at- 
tractive stationery, and messenger service 
are also at the disposal of his patrons, and 
there are hundreds of out-of-town persons 
who regularly make one of the Proctor the- 
aters their rendezvous at the end of a day’s 
shopping, where they are able to give proper 
attention to their external appearance, and 
at the same time put themselves in a fitting 
frame of mind by the enjoyment of the at- 
tractive specialties, which are always to be 
found upon the programmes. The Twenty- 
third Street and Fifth Avenue, in particu- 
lar, are regarded by both urban and su- 
burban patrons as virtual club houses, 
since, with the exception of the restaurant 
features, every item of women’s clubs is to. 
be found there. 
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WHAT IS THE NEED OF A PHRENO- 
LOGICAL INSTITUTE? 


The most important study for man to 
consider is the subject of the human mind. 
All character, all talent, all happiness are 
the outcome of this wonderful study. As 
the mind of each individual has original 
peculiarities, and also its own susceptibility 
to culture and training, no single arbitrary 
rule will apply to all; training and culture 
must be varied to suit each case or the best 
results cannot be reached. 

So long as men are supposed to be pretty 
nearly alike and are looked upon as a 
hunter would regard a hundred bullets cast 
in the single mold, and, therefore, requiring 
the same amount of powder and a similar 
aim to reach the desired result, it is evident 
that any single form of education—domes- 
tic, economic, scholastic, or religious—must 
be in no small degree misapplied and there- 
fore ineffectual. Phrenology and its twin 
sister, Physiology, offer the only practical 
solution of the human problem. Man ex- 
jsts, is full of power and possibilities, he 
must act; and for each person there is a 
path in life, which in many respects follows 
the exact line of no other. Physiology ex- 
plains the temperament and suggests and 
sanctions the nutritive and sanitary condi- 
tions best suited to each human being. 
Phrenology reveals the number and nature 
of the mental faculties and their infinite 
combinations; how they can be cultivated 
and co-ordinated in each person to secure 
the greatest possible efficiency and the high- 
est happiness. All parents therefore need 
the light which Phrenology and Physiology 
offer to enable them to secure the best type 
of progeny possible to them, and then to 
treat and train it to the best advantage. 

Teachers, doctors, lawyers, ministers, and 
merchants, all, indeed, who are called to 
deal with mind and character successfully, 
would find their power doubled for good by 
a knowledge of human character, and pre- 
cisely such knowledge as Phrenology alone 
ean yield. A professional education should 
not be regarded as complete without a 
knowledge of this subject; and a common- 
school education should embrace its rudi- 
ments. It is not expected that all who 
study Phrenology will become expert phre- 
nologists, but the science should have a pro- 
fession to teach the community as there are 
professional teachers to disseminate the 
knowledge of grammar. To supply this de- 
mand, or at least to open the way for so 
great a boon to this and all coming ages, 
the American Institute of Phrenology was 
established. The many years of its exist- 
ence and the facilities that it has extended 
verify the wisdom which gave it being. Its 
graduates are scattered throughout the 
world, in all the professions and in many 
trades; domestic training, education, legis- 
lation, law, medicine, and divinity feel the 
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pulses of the new mental philosophy, and 
its influence is felt in a more wholesome 
and broader culture in all that makes life 
a blessing and a power. 

The next session of the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology commences the first 
Wednesday in September. For further par- 
ticulars apply to the Secretary, care of 
Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22d Street, 
New York. 


-o—_—_——_— 


“Analysis of Memory.” Fowler & Wells 
Co. $1.00. “Going over the instances of 
great retentive power that have been cited 
they may be classified for the purpose of 
enabling the memory all the better to re- 
tain them: 1. A number of cases have sim- 
ply been the plastic power to remember the 
names of persons. 2. Power to repeat lists 
of words, and the higher endowment of be- 
ing able to reproduce whole books and in 
some cases almost the whole of a national 
literature. 3. Ability to memorize dates 
and to manipulate figures. 4. The endow- 
ment for remembering position, or geo- 
graphical location. 5. Musical memory, 
which is a more composite endowment than 
those mentioned in (1) and the first part 
of (2). 6. Linguistic memory which re- 
quires in addition to acute hearing great 
constructive faculties. This is by no means 
an exhaustive classification of memories; 
but simply gives the kinds that have been 
mostly taken note of, because they appeal 
to the faculty of wonder. It must, how- 
ever, be said that some of the men men- 
tioned have given even more marvelous dis- 
plays of memory than the instances quoted ; 
but being far more intricate in their nature 
they have not been popularly recognized as 
such. The individual who is able in con- 
versation to pour forth stories of accurate 
information upon a variety of subjects 
stands on a much higher plane, from a 
memory point of view, than anyone endowed 
with the mere power of verbatim repetition, 
and if long processes of reasoning are suc- 
cessfully dealt with the mind is taxed in a 
more complex way still. Lastly, he is a 
memory giant of the first order who, out 
of the gathered stores of his memory and 
experience, pours forth a creation that for- 
ever delights the minds of men.” 


a Se 
THE ANNUAL. 


The Phrenological Annual and Register 
for 1904, price, 25 cents. Besides the usual 
field-notes and items of interest, there are 
papers by Miss Doll, Mr. Drowatzky, Mrs. 
Dr. Smith, Mr. De Lancey Allen, Mr. W. 
Rockwell Kent, and Miss Adina Minott— 
students of the American Institute of 
Phrenology—as well as articles by J. A. 
Fowler, D. T. Elliott. 
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SELF-INSTRUCTOR 
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A Complete Handbook for the People. With over 
One Hundred New Illustrations, including a Chart 
for the Use of Practical Phrenologists. Revised 
and printed from new plates. 12mo, 192 pages. 


By the Renowned Phrenologists 


Profs. O. S. and L. N. FOWLER 


“* Phrenology!’ the very word thrills my soul, and with the touch of 
a Master attunes my heart to a song of gratitude and praise. Phrenology 
is the only science that can solve the problems of our destiny ; the only 
philosophy that explains man as a physical and spiritual being. Phrenology 
is the golden key that unlocks the sacred mysteries of human possibilities. 
It is like a voice that speaks to the sleeping soul and cries, ‘Awake, thou 
that dreamest of ideal things, and know that thou art a god, and canst 
create for thyself the wonder-world of thine own imaginings.’ It speaks 
to the disheartened mortal and thrills him with the message, ‘All power 
is within you; learn but to know thyself, and thou shalt be owner of 
the spheres.’ 

“ Phrenology is an alluring star that glows brightly in Life’s firmament 
for all, and its brightness allures the poet and the lover; its depth baffles yet 
fascinates the philosopher, and its simplicity attracts the child. I cannot 
say, ‘Long live Phrenology,’ for it, like all other truth, is immortal, but 
here’s to the health and long life of its faithful progenitors. May their zeal 
be undiminished and their efforts unceasing to spread this gospel of human 
salvation that is able to solve the mysteries of our being. and to lead man 
up to a heaven of his own creation.” 


Cloth, $1.00 
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INQUIRIES are often made whether we can 
give a satisfactory examination from photo- 
graphs. 

Thousands of people would be glad to 
obtain from us a careful delineation of char- 
acter and talents, but they live so far away 
from our office that they cannot incur the 
expense of coming. Such will be glad to 
know that they can procure, for the purpose, 
properly prepared photographs, with all the 
required measurements, and then receive 
from us a phrenological examination with 
advice as to proper occupation or choice of 
a business partner or life companion. 

Ladies and gentlemen come to us with 
photographs of candidates for marriage; 
fathers and mothers do the same in behalf of 
their sons and daughters, and we have the 
thanks of many whom we have saved from 
much unhappiness. 

Write for ‘ Mirror of the Mind,” which 
gives terms and full information. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East 22d Street, NEW YORK 


Reinhold’s Nature Cure Sanitarium and 
Physical Culture Home 


At 825 Grove St., San Francisco, Cal., the ‘‘City of Roses,” 
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In August, 1901, we publicly suggested that a committee 
select test cases of any disease, we treat them gratis, sub- 
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deemed incurable, No drngs, no knife. Room, board, and 
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MARRIAGE NOT A FAILURE 





Marriage isa failure only when the persons 
are not properly mated, and this is likely to 
be the case only by a want of knowledge. In 
this work Prof. Sizer tells who should marry 
and who should not, giving portraits to illus- 
trate the temperaments and the whole subject 
fully. The right age to marry, mental and 
intellectual aspects of marriage, feelings and 
sentiments adapted, step-mothers, mothers- 
in-law, divorce, marriage of cousins, etc, 
Price 10 cents. 

CHOICE OF OccuPATION, by Prof. Sizer: this 
number has already been distributed to the 
extent of 100,000 copies, and still there are 
thousands more who should read it. 1ocents. 


FOWLER & WELLS CoO. 
24 East 22d Street New York City 
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In Phrenology, Physiology and Physiognomy. 
A complete Handbook for the People. With 
over one hundred new illustrations, including 
a chart for the use of practical Phrenologists. 
Revised and printed from New Plates. 12mo, 
192 pages. By the Renowned Phrenologists, 
Profs. O. S. and L. N. FOWLER. Cloth, $1.00. 


Lectures on Man 
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Brain and Mind 
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five illustrations. By O. S. FowLer. Una- 
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The Constitution of Man 
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And the Cure of Nervousness. By M. L. HOL- 
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‘The Water Gap Sanitarium 


«=. All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats, electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 


natural and scientific methods. No drugs. 


No insane. 


A Christian family home. 
2 miles from the noted Suleden Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 


44 years in this work. 
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Every moment of every day you can thrill and 
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NO TWO HEADS ARE 
EXACTLY ALIKE. 


Observe the Contrasts in these Heads. 
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WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON 


Outline Profiles of diflerent shaped Heads. 


1. Alexander VI. 2. Zeno, the Stoic. 3. Rev. 
Dr. Oberlin. 4. Phillip Il, of Spain, a tyrant. 
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setting forth all the Strong and Weak points of 
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case what to cultivate and what to restrain, 
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FREDERICK DOUGLAS, just starting in life, who are full of Zeal, Strength, 
and Courage in 









Selecting Proper Pursuits, 
in which their abilities can be used to the 


advantage, thus securing the best results of their 
efforts, and gaining honor and happiness, 


Young Ladies and Gentlemen of 


Wealth and Leasure 


will find Phrenology an infallible guide to the 
proper use of their best powers. 


Parents will be shown how 


to understand and train turbulent, wayward, and 
selfish children and how to bring their moral and 
intellectual powers into the ascendant ; also how to 
deal with the delicate, tender, and precocious so as 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT, To secure the best results. SIR gore 


President U.S. A. 
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’ These examinations are given verbally and in 


Chrrts, with all the candor and faithfulness of 
confidential communications. 
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